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The educational program operated by the McKlnley Education 
CoTOpleK represents a sipilf leant effort hy the Department of 
Education to Integrate and utilize a T^riety of funding resources 
to deli'ver meaningful md effective educational services to tar-* 
gated pupils of the public school systeni. By cor^lnlng the 
rgsources of federal and state education funds ^ the McKlnley 
Complex has admirably demonitrated a proinlstng alterna'* 

tlve to achieve the goal of decreasing school aliinatlon. 

Althou^ the evidence reported herein does not Indicate that 
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the current effort was ovewhalniingly successful in achievliig all 
of the objective criterlaj there Is reaeon to belle^rt that the 
eKemplary opaTatlonal structure and educational methodology and 
materials IntrDduced will provide the inodel md basis for increased 
eff ectiVeneSB v^ithin the public education system. 

The resulta, while In conclusive, clearly define the tasks 
ahead : 

1. The instructional techniques, materials and educational ser-- 
vices of resource center operation such as the McKinley Com-' 
plas need to be glveft additional %im& to further test and 
validate Its effectiveness before BXiy conclusions caii be 

re ache ds 

2. The results indicate that furChar research on a wider and 
mora scientific bails is Mrited for the raeasureoient of aca-- 
demlc achievements of the pupils; and 

3* The claairoom teachers must be provided additional opportuni- 
ties and Cechnicai asslaCarica to Learn and to tinplement 
techniques for individuallEiiig Instruction and clasiiroom 
manageinent. 

We have atteinpted to be as objective as posslbla In conduct- 
ing this evaluation. The primary focus of the evaluation ^aa to 
identify program areas which irequiTed strengthening or rev^lslon; 
to hi^llght those aspects of the pirogram t^hlch need little or 
no attention for Improvement; and to be as helpful as possible in 
furthering the attainment of the goals and objectives of the pro- 
gram. 

This evaliiatlon report yrm prapared under the direction arid 
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supervision of Robert T. Oniura, SWDRC Assistant Director. Carol 
Morishigep Evaluation Specialist and Janet Harada, Prograsfl Special- 
ist^ assisted by Clifford R. O'Donnellj Ph,D* , Researcher^ pre- 
pared the first drafts Malinda Lindsey, Patricia Weberi Carole 
Iwamoto and Well Misubai University students, also assisted In data 
collection. 

We recognize that results of any evaluation (even a voluntary 
one) do not always meet with the congruent perceptions on the part 
of the evaluated. We further realize that some of the remedial 
recotnmendatlons nmy be beyond the capabilities of schools to im-^ 
plament. Becauie of these contingencies, the STORC will continue 
to be available to the McKlnley Education Complex and the Honolulu 
District Office for provision of whatever technical aasiatance 
within its capability ^ to adopt and Implenient any of the proposals 
and recommeridationa contained In this report. 

Jack Nagoshl 5 Director 
Social Welfare Development 
and Research Center 
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P.L, 89*10 ESEA-T±tle I 
DECMl^lNG SCHOOL ALIEITATIOM 



MCKINLEY CO^ffLEX « 1971-72 EmLUAllON 
I. GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

A. SCHOOLS 

The McKinley CompleK P.L. 89-10 Project (ESEA Title I), in 
19 71-1972^ Included seven public elementary schools (Ala Walj 
KaahumanUj Kaiulanis Kauluwelas Lanakllap llkellkes and Royal); 
two Intertnedlate public acftools (Central and Washington)! one 
public high school (McKlnlay) ^ and three parochial schools (St, 
Elizabeth y St, Teres a ^ and Maryknoll) . 

B, PURPOSE OF ^SUL TITLD I 

ESEA Title I Is one coffiponent of the Compeneatory Education 
Section o£ the. Department of Education. This particular act * 
ESEA Title 1 (P*L. 89-10),^ provides federal financial assistance 
to local public educational agencies for pzogranis developed to 
meet the needs of educationally deprived children in ichool atten- 
dance areas having a high concentration of children from low 
incqnie families, 

AmendiBents^^ to the orlgjjial legislations secured services to 

^ Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-10) ^ 
providing comprehensive services to educatioiially deprived young-' 
stars in the schools of the nation- 

tloveniber 1965 ^ 89-13 - Handicap persons in institutions 
Moveitiber 1966 89--750 State initltutions for delinquffits 
January 1968 90-247 - In-^service training must be provided j etc* 
* 1969--90-230 - Extentlon of Title 1 and funding appropriations 
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'tjie handicapped in Ina titutions, delinquents in institutions and 
required in-service training to all teachera in the program, 

C. THE PSOBLBU 

The general program can be simply stated. There exists sub- 
stantial numbers of atudents %^ho do not inake normal academic pro- 
gress. There are stLidents^ whose background of experiences, readi- 
ness for the tradltt'onal demands of school and motivation for 
learning differ markedly from those of auccesiful gtudents. These 
underachieving students esdiiblt a greater degree of personal and 
social problems that deter school success^ poor healthy inadequate 
language cofflpetencej lack of social eKperlenceSj disinterest and 
dlicontlnulty with the culture and values represented by the school,^ 

The approach to the problem has been to provide money to sup-- 
piement eKlstlng school progranis vlth additional trained staff 
aad to provide special classes and activities to work specifically 
with the Identified atudanti, 

D, GOALS OF THE PROJECT 

The project goalp which will be evaluated as objectivei later 
in this report Included the followingi 

1, to Increase achievement levels and acadeinic test scores on 

national standardised tests* 
Z, to Incriase school attendance and to inlnlmize the number of 

cases in school fewancyj class^cutting, school absences and 

^ Compendium of Compensatory Actly^lttea^ School Year i971-^1972s 
December 1971, D.O.E^, Stati of Havaii, Published by Office of 
Llbra^ Services, p, 1. 
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school dropouts' 

3, to change In a poaitlve direction student attitudis and bahav^ 
iors toward peers, himself, school and living environtnent , 

L, sTUD.j:iT POPUL/JTiow am budget 

Funds are allocated to school districts with thm use of a 
'-formula-' devised by the Federal Government. ThiM raathod is used 
to decide which districts and schools qualify for fiTOding and the 
amount of allocation. Basically, a high con cent rat Ian of low 
Income families determine the selection of the achool. 

The three factors used to determine the studenc piOpulation 
served by the ESEA Title I program were I 

1. The school had a high correlation between low aohool attendance 
records and residence in a high poverty area, thi,^ was deter- 
mined by the State Department of Social Services and Housings 
the 1968 State Department of Health census data mA school 
attendance records* 

2, The students selected for all services were to be in the low- 
est quartile (usually below 15th percentile) In^ evading on 
national standard tests and to be failing or to h#ve the poten-- 
tlal of failing In two or more subjects , to be grade repeaters ^ 
dropout returnees, and/or to have high school ab^inteelsms 
class cutting or school truancy records. 

Those qualifying for supportive activities must only have 
shown antisocial behavior^ poor self image, lack af motivation 
in tasks and/or attempts to leave school. 
3* Students were within a quota set for each school* Based on the 

3 
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total program budget and quota, the cost per year for each 
student was $300- 

P. THREE MAJOIl PROGRAMS OF THE PROJECT 

The three major project compqTlTOts consisted of the Modified 
Curricula^ the Educational MBmBmmmt and Prescriptive Teaching 
Program (K-12) , and the Enrlchnient Student Activity Programp These 
will be labelled MC^ A 6i P and S*,A.P. raBpectlvely throughout the 
report, 

1. The modified curricula (MC) component of the McKinley 
CompldK ESEA Title I program serviced qualifying studenta 
with absenteeism md academic probiems in the two intertnedlata 
achools and the one high school. The general emphasis Included 
Special motivationt fleKible curieiQUla classeSs counseling/guidance 
and work study. However each school differed in its approach and 
curricula program* Each of thesii schools had a special class roomp 
all or part of staff funded by ESEA Title I to' each a camplete 
day's program, materials and operatlonai expenses, 

2^ The educational aasessment and prescription Ber vicas (A ^ P) 
were offered to the participating schools by the special servlca 
Team, The A & P co^onent of the total SSEA Title I program for 



McKinley GompleK performed four Special types of services * 

a, Assesement and prescripfcions for individual referrali^ 
email groups and classroom survey®* The diagnostic preecrlptive 
teacher of the team and other team members, (if Indicated) adminis- 
tered assesoment instruments in Ismguageii readlngj and math* 
Ftam the pre-*test resulte individualized academic programs and 
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materials imt^ recommended for the student under the suparvlslon 
of Ills claBsroom teacher. The niaterials were provided from the 
Resource Center made possible by ESE4 Title I funds. 

Since tha materials and the individualized approach 
were often new to the teachers 9 the diagnostic preacriptlve teacher 
on the team also provided consultation^ training and assistance 
in implementing the reconmiended programs The small group survey 
eKtended aasessinent and perscriptive services to small groups 
averaging eight students within a class. In the class survey the 
entire class was evaluated and then divided into three to five 
sinall group prograins per subjects 

The Early Identification Program involved three special 
population groups* The populatiQiis and respective programs were 
labelled 1) High Risk, 2) K-Screenlngj 3) Joint Learning Disability 
Clinic. 

c. As part of the ESEA Title I requirements and in order 
to facilitate assistance for special learning problems and correc- 
tive techniques 5 In-^service training sessions were offered to 
teachers during the school year. 

d, All ESEA Title I staff ^^orked to provide opportunitias 
_for_ parental pGrticlpation and consultation. The A & P component 
team staff was to help and to support the expansion of parental 
involvement in the education and behavior change of students served 
by ESEA Title I programs. 

Counseling and guidance services were part of both the 
modified curricula (MC) and the aisessment and prescription (A & P) 
coinponents* The ESEA Title 1 teachers and counselors worked with 
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the Educational Assessmenc Tesm, reguliar clasorooni teachers j other 
school counselors I school admlniscrators j public aad nieatal health 
workers^ social workers , community agenciei and voaatlctial counsel- 
ing/education personnel to assist the studeiits and families. 

Individualized Instructional iiiaterlaLs used tn tlia pro- 
gram were centralized at the Resource Center ^hich xms adraiiitstered 
by the ESEA Title I Compleic coordinator and ^^hic}i wm located at 
the Royal Elementary School in the geogrupjilc canter of inetrapQll- 
tan Honolulu, 

3* The enrlchmcg^it st udent act ivity program (S.^#P*) coniponcrit 
of the McKinley CompleK EBUk Title I ptograni conslBtad of varied 
activities including field trips 5 camptngs QUtdoor activities 5 
student group activities ^ life skills and special interest actlvl^ 
ties. The services were available both studeiita receivirig full 
ESEA Title I assistance and to students requiring suppleinental 
support. The activities were developed and sponsoired by teachere 
at the individual schools. Approval was giveri by thfe prlticipal 
of the school md by the ESEA Title 1 WcKinley Ccinplex coordinator. 
Teachers often worked in cooperation with counselDrSj Unlvexalty 
of Hawaii students ^ YMCA and/or City aad County ciF Honoltilu Depart- 
mant. of Parks and Recreation staff and facilities* Ehe ESEA Title 
1 funds financed materials ^ equlptnenta transportatioa , staff time 
and any other expenses required for a given S*4iP. appro%;ed propo-' 
sal. The objective of the projects was to increase students^ posi- 
tive attitudes and behavior through eKposure to varied outside 
classroom experiences with teachers and peetrs* . 

The after school student actlvltlei tanged from academic 
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,:^Wuppor^ clasflss ill creative^Wrlfting: to sports m6 arts smd cmf ts-; , 
^ha ou-cdoipr camplai w^e ionm tlther on ai individuii teacher and 

-^cheol basis or as a fnultl-scliool trip* The muitl^^chool canping 
trip t^as dome Wics during the school year* It iaivolved 20 otu- 
denti £tom mBoti of eight public alementary schools md 25 ^tud^nt 
cDutiielsrs Eiom the spscial mctivatien class (MC progtara) ac 
WcKinley Sigli School, Coordiiiatlori t^as done by two prlricipals , , 
WcKinl^y High School modified curricula staff ^ M^lnley Coniplex 

^ cop^dtciotor and . one teacher ot CDunselor from each eleTnentary ^chaoli 
Activities l^cltided s^iinmlngj archeryj ball gamesp music md art* 

TiriE 1 PROJECT ST AFT 

There waTe one cotnpleK Title I coordlrLator^ thiree diagnostic 
prescriptive teachare (DPT) ^ ei£h.t educational isslatants (EA) of 
^hlch miK mt^ lialf-timei slK teachers ^ alK c©unseiora> thirty-one 
after school activity eponiorsj and thirty-ona canning sponsors 
part let pa ting lit tlie 1971-72 pregram under SSE4 Title 1 fundi, 

Th& Spicial Service Taam ^hlch serviced the aiseasinent md 
prescription, cotnpotiinc of the p to gram and "which ^as located at 
RoyQlvEiimeatar^ School consisted of both ISEA Title I staff and 
non— Title I staff. The Team members included the ^IcKinley Complex 
litle t coordinatorj chrea Title 1 DPT^s, three non-Title I DPT's, 
one haLf'^tlnie psychologl cal eKminars one social worket and two 
^pe^cli/lii^rlng spaclaXists* 

Tha McKinley CoinpleK coordinator for the ESE^ Title I program 
had si5c functions according to the Title 1 89--10 Honolulu District 
Corapiiia at^ry Education Project report for Plscal Year 1972 (p,22)* 



; 1, Kept the Honolulii Btstrlct Superlatendeiit , his staff and the 

Adnd.niatratQr of Con^ensaCory Edticatlon Informed of actlvlctea 
and progress. 

2. Served to help develop state and district programs and to Inte*-' 
pret programs and pDltcles and plms, 

3. Served ai a liaison to the community to communicate and intet^ 
prat cOB^ensatory edvcatioa progTainB, 

4* Assisted perSDnnal in producing ISIA. Title 1 project preposala, 
5. Reviewed asid approved the acquisltian of supplies and materials, 
6* Evaluated and niade recomnendatloris of projects in annual report. 
The diagtiostlc prase rip tive teachets CdPT's) performed a nufflbii: 
of key functions tncludiiigs 

1* Preparad diagnogtic assessmerits and remedial preacrtptiona 
particularly in the language arts skillSi 

2* EeGomnianded either SBiall group or Individual remedial prograitis 
baaed on the students pre-test achievement levels and provided 
the correspoiidlng instructional materials empliaalzing indlvi-- 
dualized workj audiovisual aqulpmerit and vaxied foroiats a^d 
interest topics » ■ - 

3*^^ Provided consnltatlon in implementing the reconmnended prograiai 
and mateiflals * 

4» Administered follow-^up or post^tests, 

5i Worked vlth other D.0»1. specialists Iti randerlng asslitarice 
to students who needed paychologicalaheolth ^ social, family 
and speech/hear lag services. 

The educational aasietants (EA's) were assigned to schools 
participating Iti the program. Others weie assigned to the 
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- Educational Assessnient Teani and special motivation classes^lthin 
ts*o achoola, 

E SEA Title I teach&r# worked iii special motivatioa classes In 
the hl^er gTadei beyoad tlementary school. Counselors worked i 
wtth In a school to service ESEA Title I students tod potential 
Title I students who ^e^ded supplementary help. 

The actimty end csiap leaders %mtm school adminlatratoxs s coun- 
selors or teacliam sorting in CQOrdtnation with the Complex cooi'dlnat 
Kiay crganiEed and ImpL^ciinted and supervlied the planned actlvl^ 
tlas- 

All ESEA Title I st«f( wrked to integrate mmxvizum to a limited 
degree ^±th otheroutside agenclaSs The following acClvttiee mid 
their presentationa Wt^ mentioned 1^ questionnaires; as being 
familiar i^lth t^orfc of ESEA Title I progranii in M^lmley 
CompleKi non-Title I T^#cherSj adcfliniitratorSj cQUiiselora 3, YlKk 
Hawaii Ifouth Correctional Facility ^ AlternEtlvea foT Youths Educa*^ 
tional Guidance Opportutilties ^ Division of Vocational Rehabilttatlori, 
Office of EconQmlc Oppo^cunltyj parents j public health of fleers^ 
social wrkersg Biental tiealth team^ etc* 
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Bieriaalng Schoel Miination 



UU Title I ^ 


McKinley Gmplix 


Oni GoordiMbr , 







Edueationslissessiifflt Tyi 
Title I Staff: D!r's ^ 3 



to fitli I Staff I DPr'i-3 
Psych, iKaniinar ■ 1 
Socill iforker • 1 
Spegch/Hiaritii « 2 



AgiMimenC & PreacrlptlpP 

All Sebois 
Projicts; 

1) i&P 

2) Ei^Idantificitwri 

3) la-Mci , ■ 

■ 4) Pirsnt Consultitlon 



CsunSilingS Guidance 
4 achooii 

i Coiinsilois (litle I) 



Modified Curricula 
3 Schoels 

Title I Teachits - 3 
Title MA . 3 



EflclchietiC Study^gtiyitY JgQ gram 



All Scheols 
Frojseeil ^ 
) I) Outdoor Ciipini 
2) Aftii-Seliool Activities 
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II. OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECr 

The obj actives stated balw have been extracted from tke 
Honolulu District Compenaatory Education Project report for fiscal 
year L970* The objectives are similar to those stated In previous 
evalvatton reports for the McKinley Complex in 1968-69 
md 19 70-71 school yoflrsi^ 

4, IIODXFIEjD CURRICULA (SECOMDilEY SCHOOLS) 

1. School attendmce will increase, 

15% of the students will have 20 or less titieKcused abaencsa 
90% of the students will decrease unexcuied absences by 50% 

2, lilgh School seniors In the program will graduate 

67% or 2/3 of seniors In modified curricula prograni graduate 
3* Intermediate school sttidants in the prograni ^111 increage 
standard test scores or raw scores (If test scores do not 
provide standard scores) on tests determined by teachers 
of the special rootivatlon classes* 
B. BDUCiOIONAL ASSISSMENT AND PRESCRIPTION (ALL SCHOOLS) 

1* Students given assessmetit and prescription assistance will 
improve acadeniic skills. 

75% of the students will increase in itandard test scores 
on the Wide Range Achievement Test and 'on the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test equivalent to or greater than the 
auober of months between pre and post tests. 
2. reachers given assesinient and prescriptian coniultatlQn 



^ PL 89--10 Decreasing School Alienation WcKlnley Complesc 1969-70 
Evaluatlpn Report Year-end Summary Report ^ ESEA, Title I Erojects^ 
Honolulti District, 1968-69, - 
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for clasi will Increase in utility to adininlster and interpret 
the 'xfeconmendad progirains maCerials* 
INRICIMNT STUDENT kcmviit mOQWm 

1* The stvdent will Indicate a significant posltlvi change of 

his attitude toward s-chool, 
2. The majority ot the atudenti participating in the prograo 

will indicate positive attitudes toward themselves and peers. 



III. MITHOD 

The varioua project components of the McKinley ConipleK Decreasing 
School Alienation pTOgraffi were evaluated in the following manners 

Pre md post test scores on the WRAT and PPVT, attendance records 
and correipondirig testi of iignificant ''t" and correlation ''r" 
veve used to determine the extent by which the objectives were 
achlavad, , ' 

A BUtmBTf at test cotiiponentSp objectives ^ dependent variables 
and assessment Itiatruiiiente are specified on the Bunmary of Evaluation 
Activitiea esdilblted on the next page. 

To auppleTOent data md to determine the achievement of some 
objactives^ anecdotal reports p questionnaires, interviews^ 
activity and classroom observations and pirogram records were 
eKamlned ^d utilized. 

The following Is a aummary compilation of the activities conducted' 

in the gathering of the supplamantal datai 

Questionnairas - 20^ questionnaires were sent to various school 
personnel connectad to the project coniponents* 
65% of those contacted, responded* 

Interviews - Individual (one or two persons) interviews were 
conducted with 60 school personnel connected 
^^ith the project components* 

Group (five or more persons) interviews were 
conducted with 5 groups of school personnel 
connected with the project consonants* 

rhe personnel class distribution of thoee inter- 
viewed were as follows! 

E ' 54 classroom teachers 

16 school counselors 
12 school principals 
10 DPTs md other specialists 
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SM Obiervations * Direct observations b3? SWDIC observers using 

g^y./ :: ; ^ appropriate criterta checkltits were conductad 

glp^^^r^v ,: : oh^^tlie fbllwlng cate^Driss of project coi^onanitst 

gA:'--. 21 class surveys 

If:: ^ V , 8 ipeclmX motivation classes 

• = " 7 after^aehool activities 



1 cainping activity 
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SUMMARY OP EVALIJATIOM ACTIVITIES 



Prograin 
Componeiit 


Objective 
(Abbreviated) 


Dependent 
Variable 


Assessment 
Instrument 


r Modified 
i Curricula 


Attendance 


Class 4 school 
une^cused abaan^ 
teeism records 


''t'' test & 
correlation '^r" 




Graduation 


Class credit & 
dlploina record 


Computation of 
percentage 




Teat scores 


Academic test 
scores 


StandardlEed 
tests or 
special class 
testa given 
by teachers 








Observations of 
classes 


crlptloti 


Academic skills 


Test scores 


WRAT = raading 
WRAT ' spelling 
WRAT - arlthmatlc 








PPVT 








^^t" test 
correlation ''r" 




Program 
Implementatiqjn 


East scores 


^-t^' test,^ "r^* 
on WRAT & PPVT 








Obsarvatlons of 
classrooms^ in^ 
terviews, ques^ 
tionnal res 


Student 

Activity 

Program 


Attitudes 

■ — - - T ^^..^..^^ 


Behavior 
changes 

1 
j 


Incldenca re^ 
ports, quastiQn- 
nalraSs Inter- 
views s observa^ 
tlons of activi- 
ties 
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IV, MODIFIED' CURRrCULA 

A, DESCRIPTION OF SUB-COM»ONENTS 
1. McKlnley High School 

The McKinley H±^ School developed a prograw ol ^oek itudy, 
Bpecial motivation flaKible curriculum claseaa and eoan#©llng/ 
guidance iervicea. An interdiecipllnary approach applied to 
achieve the objectlvei in this ^ the fifth year of th« pwgrani. ^ 
Eighty-seven students attended a achool-wtthin-a--schO0l Mnducted 
in the morning to learn mathematics, English, social mtmmB and 
sclenca. The students returned to regular classes, wortod on voca- 
tional skills or received special assistance In the^^t^rooona. 
Music j classes to in^e-up credits ^ field trips and e«tw, indivi- 
dualized counseling md tutoring were utilised to motiwt;^ students 
in acadeinlc learning and as rewards for good attandatiw. 

The Work Study ProgrM was under the dlraQtlo^i of one 
counselor md the coordinator of the MG program at MeKinJ y High 
School, SIk students participated. Hourly wages wmm p^id through 
special funds established for this purpose, 

McKinley High School counselors served approKim^^^^ly 280 
students qualifying or potentially qualifying for the mpmtal moti- 
vation classes, A combined DOE md Title I staffs incluidtag a 
coordinator, several teachers and educational assistai^tSp were 
assigned to work with 87 students in the special motim^lon clasaes. 
2. The^ Intermediate Schools 

Washlngtqn Intermediate and Central Intermedim^ Schools 
operated special motivation and flexible curriculum Qlmmn and 
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provided counsaltng/guldance amtvim^s The two schools, however, 
/ utilised differing formats in servicitig referred students* 

Waghlngton Intermediate School provided its participating 
students with special motivation classes ^ 1) Individualized assla^ 
tance In remedial activities to help them complete regular class 
asslgnnients in subjects where deflaiTOCles were evident; 2) group 
discuisions to solve personal problems and clarify issues* md 3) 
.- _ arte and crafts activities to produce visible and attractive crea^ 
tive decorations or articles for personal use* 

IndividualiEed curriculum programs and time schedules were 
arranied to accoranodate each students The students- hours in the 
special motivation class depended upon the nuTtiber of courses re- 
quiring eKtra asslstMce and the extent of ^Ktra work required to 
be able to complete the regular class work. The ESEA Title I 
staff collaborated their efforts with clasfroom teachers of these 
students. 

One teacher^ one educational assistant and one counselor 
were provided through ESEA Title I fundi. The counselor also^ 
worked with students in regular classes who were potentially quali- 
fied £or special assistance. 

Central Intermed ate School^a MC Component included a read- 
ing clinic directed by one ESEA Title I teacher and her EducationaX 
Assistant, The reading clinic clasiM were also part of a joint 
program effort with other non-Title I teachers , genGrally special 
education teachers ^ \in n school project known 
as the Activity Oriented Team Approact^ (AOTA) * The Title I teacher 
served as chairman. The non-Title I ^^achers of team rteelved Title 
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funds for supplies, field trips and incentive rewards for the program 
^ " ntudGntD , Thr AOTA prbjQCt cdmbinbE^^^T Sk , 

A ? and KSA?^ to mnKimlze its eervlces to the students* 

The reading clinic was eatabltshed for Individualized ins- =^ 
truction and self-directed study. The students worked from Indlvl-^ 
dually prescribed weekly aiiigniients laalntalned in personal folders. 
The inetructiorial materiala included audiovisual devices and pro- 
grammed self-instruction booklets* Behavior raanagement techniques 
were introduced durlmg the spring secies ter to manage class room , - - 
motivate learning behaviors and iupport individualized programs* 

1. McKlnley Hi yh School 

The attendwice reoorda of Fall 1971 md Spring 19 72 seraes- 
ters were obtained for the 87 students in the special motlvaclon 
Qlasi* The teat of significance and the Paarsontan correlation 
*'r'* were used to evaluate daCa* Percentage computLitlons were 
VQdQ to d^jt^minc gbjoctlva achieveffierin 

The number of graduating seniors was obtained and the 
percentage compared to that percentage stated in objective, 
2* The Intermedia te SchoQls 

The attendance records for the Pall semester 1970 and the 
Fall aemester 1971 were obtained for MC students at both Interme-- 
dlate schools. The "c^* test of significance and the Pearsonian 
correlatlonVrV were used to evaluate data. Percentages were com- 
puted to de terming objective achievement. 



No teat scores for tha special motivatloii claisfts i^^re 
~QBtain¥d*s6 a study of test score change and positive progress 
could not be collated, 

( ■ 

The attendanca data resulti are shoim on Tables 2* 3, 4, 
1. McKlnley High School _ > 

The data analysis Indicates that the cbjectlvc A-2 <refiT 
to II* Objeatlves of the Project) was achieved with J rati of 92X 
graduating^ objective A-1 (20 or less unexcuaei absenceiD ^ai 
only achieved within a semegtar md not thMughout the entlte 
school year; and objective A^l (decreaie uneKcaaed absences by 501) 
was not met whsn comparing Fall 1971 and Spr-ing L9 72 attendance 
rseords, ■ 

The mean nunter of abieiices in the Pall L97L seTnaiter ras 
7 and the mean in the Spring 1972 seaester was 1L.5 abseaces/ -^ha 
.001 probability indicates these results t^erc not du'i to ctiaiica , 
The low correlation ''r" of *28 indicates that the grcup af etudeata 
having low attendance in Pall 19 71 were not the same group wdth 
low attendance in Spring 1972^ that is^ students liavlag Low atten- 
dance in the Fall seraester Increased attendance in tiia spring semes- 
ter. The same students did not m^ntaln a high or Imw attendanca 
record for both semesters* Of the 81 students cooipa^ed both seffies- 
tars five (6%) had zero absences both semesters; nine (llX) 
deareased absences by 50%; and 12% of the students had Evemm^to 
to (Ive absences for the total year* 

The school's unexcused abienteQisro imcord coiild not bi 
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obtained for Fall 1970 semes ter or Spring 1971 semester. According 
to school administrators 5 the attendince records have In the past 
been destroyed at the end of each years Beginning in the Fall 1972 
iemester a coraputeriEed system of attendance will allow access to 
such records annually. The new attendance check ayetem was initiated 
during the current year by the Vice-Principal of McKinley High School, 

The new computerised attendance record system indicates 
which days 5 class periods md class subject are missed daily by 
each student* This allows credit for regular attendance to some 
classes and indicates which classes are avoided consistently by the 
students. 

The data indicates that 92% of the participating seniors 
graduated from high school* This is 25% above the objective cri- 
terion* This is also an important achievement when considering 
past attendance records and the academic failures of the 45 graduates 
participating in the progrsio* 
2* Intermediate Schools 

The data analysed indicate that the objective "to increase 
test scores or improve academic achievement" could not fully b& evaluated; 
the objective "75% of the students to achieve 20 or fewer uneKCUsed 
absences" was achieved by the Central Intermediate special motiva- 
tion classes but not by the Washington Intermediate classes | and 
the objective "90% of students to reduce unexcused absences by 50%" 
was not met by both schools* 

The data analysis using the paired comparison "t" test re- 
sulted in probabilities above the criteria of *01 or ,05* The 
high probability means that attendance results may, be due to chance. 
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Three is apparently no difference in attendance between the Fall 
1970 aemeeter and the Fall 1971 semester* This conclusion applies 
to both Intermediate schools * 

Central Interniediate School's special inotlvatlDn classes 
were the only ones of the three MC schools to achieve objective 
A-1 "20 or less unexcused absence record for at least 75% of the 
students" i 

All three schools - Central^ Washington and MdCinley - 
failed to meet objective A-1 "50% decrease of absences for 75% of 
the students"* 

Attendance records for the previous school year. Fall 
semester 1970, were obtained for both Intermediate school classee. 
However, the population mizm for the comparison was considerably 
reduced due to the attrition of students In the program for 1971-72 
and whose records for Fall 1970 could not be traced. 

The academic achievement objective was m additional objec-^ 
tive at Central Intermediate School, The data from pre and post 
tests for the special motivation class at Central are as follows i 

Table 1 

Central Intermediate School 
Title I Special Motivation Class 
Pre-Post Test Results 

Reading 

N Pre Post Gain " Correl, "t" Prob* 

25 4.2 5,4 +1,2 ,92 6.31 .01 

Spelling 

N Pre Post Gain Correl. "t" Prob . 

25 3.8 4,3 +0,5 ,89 4.21 .01 
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The average of 1.2 grade level gain in the reading skills 
for the 25 students was significant at the ,01 level* The spelling 
gain was in a positive direction also with a *5 grade level gain 
for the seven month period. The correlations for both test results 
were high^ indicating group meirber consistency between the pre 
and post testing. Students who scored high on the pre- test also 
scored high on the post-test* Low scoring students gained propor- 
tionately as much as the high scoring students* 

Tables 2=5 



School 

McKlnley 
I Central 
' Washington 



81 
13 
11 



(2 ) Mean Number of Absences 

Mean # Absencfis Mean # Absences 
Fall 71 Spring 72 Fall 70 Fall 71 



Prob, Correl 



11.5 



2 
24 



4 
35 



.001 
*17 

.13 



(3) 20 or Less AbBences 



.28 
*25 
.60 



School 


N 


Fall 71 Spring 72 


Total Year 


McKlnley 


87 


951 of 








students 






89 


89% 






81 




56% 


Central 


20 




96% 


Washington 


13 




46% 






(4) 


50% Decrease in Absences 




School 


N 


50% Decrease in Absences 


Zero Absences 


McICinley 


81 


10% of students 


5 students 


Central 


14 


50% of students " 


3 students 


Washington 


13 


7% of students 


0 students 
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(5) Number of Graduating Sanlore 
McKlnley 49 sanlors 45 graduated 92% 

3, Staff Rasponsas to Intarviaws and Quastionnaires 
a. Intarpretation of Project Objactivas 
School counselors and participating teachers in the 
respective Modified Curriculum component projects varied In their 
reaponaes to the Interpretation of the project objectives. The 
teachers generally viewed their role as 1) Increasing students' 
school attendance, 2) increasing the students* awareness of himself 
and his community ^ and 3) increasing the students- connnunication 
skills. The counselors interpreted their 

objectives to mem that they were 1) to help keep students in school 
by providing alternatives to the regular curriculum^ 2) to offer 
a flexible curriculum^ utilizing community resources and other 
school programs, and 3) developing diverse learning aituations. 

The counselors further viewed their role as one 
who served as a school resource who was cognizmt of available 
alternative programs and services for referred students,. 

b. Responses Related to the Assessment of the Projects 
There was general agreement in the success and effectiveness 
of the projects. Although they felt that many of the objectives 
were met^ the achievelnent was neither superior nor poor* 

Due to their assessment that the projects were successful 
md effective, both the teachers and the counselors felt, that the 
projects should be expmded. They recommended that the projects 
include more staff ^ facilities^ and materials to servra more students 
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who are identified as needing aupplemental help. They further 

reconmended that more business and music/art courses be offered 

as alternative options to referred students in an expanded program. 

The coimselors noted that the Title I projects provided 
special aitematives and services to students in need who might 
not have othen^ise been serviced. They noted particular growth 
in positive attitudes toward school, improved attendance, social 
behavior, academic .skills and other areas of personal development. 

Teachers reported that available apace limited their 
efforts to effectively conduct their instructional programs* 
In addition to specifying the need to increase funds for materials , 
the counselors further indicated a need to clarify purchasing 
guidelines for mora efficient operation of the various activities. 
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V* ASSESStffiNT AND PRESCRIPTION 

A. INTRODUCTION 

The Education al Assessment and Prescrlp tlva Taachlng component 
project of the McKinley Complex ESEA Title I progr^ was the basis 
of all activities in the program. The services of this component 
project included the assistance of a Special Service Tem providing 
individual^ small group and class services - consisting of pre and 
pest testing^ prescribing individualiEad progrsma and materials 
to referred high school^ intermediate and elementary school students 
within the McKinley Complex ^ 

Services from the Special Service Team service also Included 
the implementation of the Early Identification program. This program 
involved early identification of kindergarten youngsters eKhlbiting 
problems with Imguage /reading/math skills* The objective of 
this .service was to tackle the problem before it increased the 
chance of pupil failure in the upper levels of the achools* 

In-service trainina for teachers was also managed by this 
component, and was primarily geared to eKtend training services 
to teachers in new instructional techniques and classroom management 
procedures. Counseling and guidance services were included in 
both of the Modified Curriculum and Assessment and Prescription 
components . 

The headquarters for all of this activity was based at the Royal 
Elementary School. Beginning next year (1972-73) the Special 
Service Team will be located at Kauluwela Elementary School md the 
DPT -a based at the school level. All budget , materials , testing^ 
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data collection and records were controlled and organised by this 
coi^onent project, 

SPECIiUL SERVICES TEAM AND COUNSELOR SERVICE 

!• Special Sewlces Team 

The Special Ser^ces Team consisted of both Title I and DOE 
non-^Tltle I staff. Individuals small group and class assassment 
and prescription services were the major tasks performed by the 
Team* 

This Team was formed in 1970 for the 1970-71 school year. 
It was continued for the 1971=72 school year^ The staff consisted 
of! 

Title I Non-Title I 

Coordinator 3 Diapioatic-»PteSGriptive 

3 Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers Teachers 
1 Educational Asslstmt 1 Part-^tima Psychdlogical 

EKaminer 

1 Social Worker 

2 Speech/Hearing Specialists 

In 1968, the original team consisted of a two-^member Title I 
staff called the Education Assaasment and Prescription Team," 
They were specialists in langauge arts skills. During the 1969^70 
school year the team was eKpanded to Include both Title I and 
non-Title I staff and identified as the "Reading Task Force," 

The Tean a) diagnosed problem areas in Imguage arte, 
b) preacrlbed instructional programs 5 c) helped with the implementation 
and training in the use of the ingtitutional prograins, and d) conipleted 
follow-up testing and assistance. ' 
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Counselors within each school served as important links 
bett^een the school and the team. Most of the organizational work 
for Title I activities was done by the counselors. 

They a) received and processed student referrals from teachers, 
b) screened students for different classes or programs ^ c) conferred 
with the Special Services Team, d) comunicated with other cQunselorSj 
teachers 5 md the coordinator , e) carried o^ut some of the assessment 
procedures and f) developed after school activities* 

C, EDUCATIONS. ASSESSmNT AND PRBSCRIFTION - K-12th GRADE 

ApproKimately l^SOO students were pre and post tested with the 
WMT (Wide-Range Achievement Test) and PPVT (Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test) tests. These students were referred by regular 
school counselors and teachers to the Special Services Team for 
diagnostic and instructional prescriptive services. The referral 
criteria included identified academic and behavioral problems* 
There were 3 types of assessment units I 

1. Individual - Only one child in the class needed assistance* 
2a Small group ^ 5-8 students needed assistance. 
3» Class an entire special class required assistance* 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Four major training sessions and 2 mlni-workshops were held 
during the past academic year to upgrade and introduce new skills 
to the various personnels 1) Training on SRA Language and Reading 
DlSTARi 2) Training in the area of DISTAR Language/Reading/ 
Arithmetic materials | 3) Training in How to Set Up Resource Centers 
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(math- emphasis) I 4) Techniques of Individualized Classroom Management | 
5) Alphabet Phoiiici and 6) ADD workshop, 



TMINING DATES- ' NO, OF PAMICIPMTS 

SRA or DISTAR No^, 27 8«lli30 5 

Dec, 4 '8-lli30 5 

DISTAR Oct. 19 3-4 1 00 12 

Oct. 26 3-4^00 

Nov, 2 3-4^00 

Math Resource Center Jan, 6 3-4i00 21 

Claasroom Management Feb.Mpril 3-5^00 16 

Alphabet Phonics ' Nov. 2--3iOO 3 

Nov, 2--3I00 Children referred 



E. EARLY IDENTIFICATION 

This program was Implemented to begin early detection of 
youngsters with academic problems. It was intended that the data 
coilectad would contribute towards implementation of intervention 
efforts to Solve the problem of the "negative circle." 

There ware three units to Early Identifications 

a. Kindergarten Screening 

b. High Sisk Group, K-2 

c* Joint Learning Disability Clinic/Team project 
In May 19715 Che WRAT Battery I or II was administered to screen 
kindergarten children and establish remedial recommendations for 
these children at the beginning of their first grade year^ September 
1971. Profiles on each child were prepared and curriculum rec- 
commendations were fflade to the children's first grade teachers. 

The "high risk" group was pinpointed after Initial screening 
proceduree wtre completed. The following steps were then takeni 
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1) direct referrals to the Learning Disability Clinic^ 2) psy^o- 
logical evEluatione by the Team examiners ^ 3) medical evaluations 
throu^ the Children's Health Ser^^cea^ md 4) special training for 
teachers of these chlldrgn* 

Subsequent to screening, youngsters with possible learning 
disabilities were Identified. The Joint Learning Disability Clinic/ 
Taam Project identified the training and support services required 
by teachers in their classrooms. 

F. IffiTHOD 

Academic perform^ce was evaluated by using the Wide-Range 
Achlevament Test md Peabody Picture and Vocabulary Test* The pre^ 
post test differences, correlatlone and t values were computed for 
each group (groups includedi class surveys individual referrals 
and small group aasassments * K-screenlng md modified curriculaj 
and grade level)* 

A separate analysis was made to compare overall average gains 
for each grade level in each subject area (raadlngp mathj spelling 
and PPVT) and also for all groups conbined in each eubject area, 
A conqparison was also made betoeen cowplated prescriptions and 
partial prascriptions ("C^' and that Included all grade levels 

and groups* 

The results are shown on Tables 6-18, 
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iKplanatlon of terms Used on Tables! 



1, M 

2, Mem Pre--Score 
40.0 ( 6.5 ) 

3, m 

4, Correlation 



5. |il 

7. PPVT a cores 
92.7 

8, Probability 
9* t Test 

10. C, P 

11. N 

12. m 



R-Raading, S-Spellingj M-Uath 

Notei All these repreaaiit the WRAT test, 

40.0 Is the ra^^ score means. 
(6*5) grade level means 

Not significant. The difference between 
the pre and post test is due to chgace. 

Correlations tatw&sn pre and post scores, 
r correlotlGn (shova ,00) me^s the 
class tended to c^i^ "^s a group". Low 
correlatiou voulrl indicate a greater 
variance in rank ordei^ of the students 
beti^een pre and post testing (the class 
does not gain as a group) , 

Mean age of the student ^ in wionthSi on 
the pre-test 

Mem length of time bst^^eGn pre and post 
testing in months. The iGnger the time 
between pre and post testing the graater 
the differences to be eupected, 

92.7 ^ Mean mental age 



Probability of dlfferencGi between pre 
and post meMS occurring by chmce. 

Paired coniparlson student t test used 
to evaluate probability of differences 
bet^^een pre and post means occurring by 
chance. 

C - Teacher completed DPT prescription 
P - Teacher partinll y completed DPT 
p res crip tlon 

Number o£ student tested 

Mental age in months 
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TABLE 6 - COMPARISON OF GBDUPS 



CLASS SURVEY TEST RESULTS^ 



READING 



Group N 


Grade 


•Preicrlpt. 


p-p 


Pre 


- Post- 


Di£f . Pre-Post- 




- 


"Prob 


15 


K 


P 


5.1 


0.3 


0.6 


40.3 


.35 


2.99 


.01 


fin 




Li 


^ ■ ± 


u . / 


n Q 


*nj . £, 


-« 
- /5 






27 


2 


c 


5.0 


3.3 


4.6 


+1.3 


.89 


8.80 


.01 


66 


4 


c 


. 5.0 


3.2 


3.9 


+0.7 


.95 


7.04 


.bi 


5S 


5 


c 


5.7 


3.6 


4.3 


+0.7 


.94 


6.68 


.01 


36 


6 


c 


5.7 


3.7 


3.6 





.91 


0.31 




57 


7 


c 


5.7 


5.9 


6.7 


0.8 


.89 


6.19 


,01 


61 


8 


c 


5.7 


6.7 


7.5 


+0.8 


■ .83 


5.17 


.pi 


39 


9 


c 


5.6 


7.2 


8.2 


+1.0 


.84 


5.08 


.01 


129 


10 


c 


5.6 


7.3 


7.8 


+0.5 


.86 


5.01 


.01 


SPELLING 




















15 


K 


p 


5.1 


0.6 


0.9 


+0.3 


.47 


3.19 


.01 




If 




^ 1 

D m ^ 


n 7 




TV . i 


^n 




> UX 


27 


2 


c 


5.0 


2.7 


3.5 


+0.8 


.85 


7.34 


.01 


66 


4 


c 


5.0 


3.0 


3.7 


+0.7 


.88 


9.12 


.01 


55 


5 


c 


5.7 


3.6 


3.9 


+0.3 


.93 


6.70 


.01 


36 


6 


c 


5.7 


3.1 


3.5 


40.4 


.79 


2.53 


.bi 


57 


7 


c 


5.7 


5.3 


5.6 


+0.3 


.91 


2.91 


.pl 


61 


8 


c 


5.7 


5.9 


6.3 


+0.4 


.89 


4.32 


.01 








^» / 




7 n 




OA 




.01 


129 


10 


c 


5.7 


6.8 


7.5 


+0,7 


.93 


10.32 


.bi 


MA 




















15 


K 


p 


5.1 


49.1 


54.1 


+0.5 


.68 


2.52 


.05 


80 


K 


c 


5.1 


55.1 


63.1 


+7.9 


.80 


5.74 


.01 


27 


2 


c 


5.0 


88.7 


99.9 


+11.2 


.68 


4.15 


.01 


MATH 




















80 


K 


c 


5.1 


0.7 


1.0 


+0-3 


.73 


9.35 


.01 


15 


K 


p 


5.1 


0,5 


0.7 


+0,2 


.72 


2.27 


.05 


27 


2 


c 


5.0 


2.6 


2.8 


+0.2 


.51 • 


2.80 


.01 



All tast results are in grade levels except MA which is In montfis. 
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TABUE 7 



SMALt GROUP ASSESSMENT TEST RESULTS 



BEADING 



- Group : N 


Grade- 


Prescript *~ 


|-£ 


Pre 




Dlff . Pre-^Post 


Corr. 


2- 


Prob , 


9 


K 


C 


5.9 


0.9 


1.0 




.61 


1.16 


NS 


28 


1 


C 


5.9 


1.5 


2.2 


+0.7 


,8? 


7.61 


.di 


9 


1 


P 


5.9 


0,3. 


0.7 


+0.4 


.48 


2.52 


.qs 


21 


2 


c 


5.9 


1.5 


2.0 


+0.5 


* OJ 


^ * Q i 




16 


2/3 


p 


3.9 


1.5 


2,0 


+0.5 


□ A 


o# /y 


rii 


53 


3 


c 


5.9 


2.0 


2.6 


+0*6 


. oU 




fll 


61 


4 


c 


5.9 


3.7 


4.4 


+0.7 




A S7 




17 


4 


p 


5,9 


2.2 


2,8 


+0*6 






di 


17 


5 


c 


5.9 


2.9 


3.9 


+1 . 0 


mil 


A An 


rii 


17 


6 


c 


5.9 


2.5 


3 ,0 


+0.5 


• 




01 


SPELLING 


















■ 


9 


K 


c 


5.9 


0.9 


1.2 


+0.3 


,71 


3.01 


.01 


28 


1 


c 


5.9 


1.2 


1.9 


+0*7 


.77 


8.25 


.01 


9 


1 


p 


5.9 


O.S 


0.7 


+0*2 


.78 


2.39 


.05 


21 


2 


c 


5,9 


1.4 


1 .8 


iiJ . 4 


AQ 


4 51 


01 


16 


2/3 


p 


5,9 


1.4 


1 . 9 


tU « J 




7 75 

i m i J 


.01 


53 


3 


c 


5,9 


1 » 8 


o ^ 
^ • i 




.0 4- 


8.36 


01 


61 


4 


c 




J i J 


/i 1 


4-0 A 

Ty * O 


.93 


7.75 


.01 


17 


4 


p 


5 * 9 


2 ml 


d. * 1 


ttJ * p 


.85 


6,85 


.01 


17 


5 


c 


5.9 


2.7 


3.5 


+0.8 


.60 


4*83 


.bi 


L/ 




c 

w 


5*9 


2*5 


2.9 


+0^4 


.85 


3.76 


.01 


m 




















9 


K 


c 


5 i9 


52 . 4 


6 J * y 


! ± ii * J 


86 


2*74 


05 


27 


I 


c 


5 *9 


74. 1 


OD . U 


* 7 




5 19 


.01 


9 


1 


p 




57.3 


64 *o 


T/ 


« / Q 


2 15 


05 


17 
i5 


2 


c 


5 .9 


75 *4 


31 *l 




AQ 


1.98 


05 




p 


5.9 


49.4 


59.2 


+9.8 


.68 


2.10 


,05 


40 


3 


c 


5.9 


79*3 


89.1 


+9.8 


.80 


4.83 


.01 


MATH 








*• ■ 












8 


K 


c 


5.9 


0.8 


1.2 


+0.4 


.64 


2.65 


.05 


28 


1. 


c 


5,9 


1.5 


2.1 


+0.6 


.60 


5.77 


.01 


9 


1 


p 


5.9 


0.6 


0.6 




.47 


0.20 


NS 


13 


2 


c 


5.9 


1.8 


2.2 


+0.4 


.70 


3.22 


,01 


16 


2/3 


p 


5.9 


2.0 


2.5 


+0.5 


.74 


3.14 


.01 


32 


3 


c 


5.9 


2.2 


2.6 


+0.4 


.66 


4.08 


.01 



^ Ail test results are in grade levels jKcept MA which ii in montha. 



32 

39 



TABLE 8 



INDIVIDUAL HEtlRjRALS TEST IffiSULTS 



12 


K 


C 


5.6 


1,1 


1.4 


+0.3 


.97 


1,78 


.06 


10 


1 


C 


5.6 


0.8 


1.2 


+0.4 


.65 


2,99 


.01 


23 


2 


C 


6.3 


1.3 


1.8 


+0.5 


.67 


6.53 


.01 


12 


4 


C 


6.3 


4.2 


4.8 


+0,6 


.98 


3,03 


.01 



SPILLING 



12 


K 


C 


5.6 


0.7 


1.1 


+0,4 


.93 


3.87 


.01 


10 


1 


C 


5.6 


0.6 


1.2 


+0.6 


.21 


5. SB 


.01 


23 


2 


- c 


6.3 


1.3 


1.7 


+0.4 


.76 


5.53 


.01 


12 


4 


c 


6.3 


4.0 


4.6 


+0,6 


.99 


3.85 


.01 


lA. 




















11 


K 


c 


5.6 


56.3 


66.8 


+10,5 


.97 


3.22 


.01 


10 


1 


c 


5.6 


61.9 


72.5 




.74 


1,50 


NS 


21 


2 


c 


6.3 


66.8 


74.1 


+7,3 


.88 


3,94 


.01 



mm 



11 


K 


C 


5.6 


0.6 


0.8 




.48 


1.12 


NS 


9 


1 


C 


5.6 


0.8 


1.3 


+0.5 


.91 


6.18 


.01 


19 


2 


c 


6.3 


1.7 


2.2 


+0.5 


.65 


4.80 


.01 


7 


, 4 . 


c 


6.3 


5.1 


5.9 


+0.8 


.99 


3.56 


.01 



All test rasulta are in grada levels except MA which Is in TOnths* 



40 
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TABLE 9 * COMPARISON OF SUBJECT AMAS 
WEAT FADING GRADE IMmh SCORES 




HALL 




12 
10 
23 

56 i ' 
45 



3rade 


PrescrlB^t, 


--P-P 


Pre 


Post 


Diff. Pre-Post 


Corr. 


T 


Prob. 








5.1 


0.3 


0.6 


+0.3 


.35 


2,99 


.01 




K 




5.1 


0.7 


0.9 


. +0.2 


.75 


6.51 


^01 




2 


c 


5.0 


3.3 


4.6 


+1.3 


.89 


8.80 


,01 






c 


5.0 


3.2 


3.9 


+0.7 


.95 


7.04 


.01 




5 


c 


5,7 


3.6 


4.3 


+0.7 


.94^ 


6.68 


.01 




6 


c 


5. 7 


3. 7 


3.6 




.91 


0.31 


.NS 




7 


c 


5, 7 


5.9 


6.7 


+0.8 


.89 


6*19 


,01 


■ • . 


8 


c 


5 . 7 


6.7 


7.5 


+0,8 


.83 


5.17 


.01 




9 


c 


5,6 


7.2 


8.2 


+1,0 


.84 


5.08 


.01 




10 




•,.i,5;6 


7.3 


7.ia , 


+0.5 


* . 86 


5.01 


.01 . 




ASSESSIffiNT 


1 ■ 
















K 


c 


5.9 


0.9 


1.0 




.61 


1.16 


NS 




1 


c 


5.9 


1..5 


2.2 


+0.7 


.87 


7.61 


.01 




1 


p 


5.9 


0.3 


0.7 


+0.4 


.48 


2,52 


.05 




2 


c 


5.9 


1.5 


2.0 


+0.5 


,83 


3.81 


.01 




2/3 


p 


5.9 


1.5 


2.0 


+0.5 


.96 


8. 79 


.01 




3,-:,, 




5.9 


2.0 


2.6 


+0.6 


.80 


- 8.60 


.01 




4 


p 


5.9 


2.2 


2.8 


+0.6 


,74 


3.64 


.01 




4 


c 


5.9 


3. 7 


4. 4 


+0.7 


.93 


6.87 


.01 




5 


G 


5.9 


2.9 


3.9 


+1,0 


.77: 


6.80 


.01 




6 


C 


5,9 


2.5 


3.0 


+0.5 


.85 


4.33 


.01 




MFERBAL 


















K 


- c 


5.6 


1.1 


1*4 


+0.3 


.97 


1.78 


.06 




I 


c 


5.6 


0.8 


1.2 


+0.4 


.65 


2.99 


,01 




2 


0 


6.3 


1.3 


1.8 


+0.5 


,67 


6.53 


.01 




4 


c 


6.3 


4.2 


4.8 


+0.6 


.98 


3«03 


.01 




1 


c 


9.8 


1.0 


1.7 


+0.7 


.77 


10.57 


.01 




1 


p 


9.8 


1.0 


1.5 


+0.5 


.77 


6.01 


,01 






ERIC 



34 
41 



m 



fl':- - . WRAT SPELLING 

in : ' ■: • ; - 











I?;; CLASS SURVEY 








iKCroifls N Grade 


Prescript 


:. P-P 


Pre- 


B-'Z - ■ ' 
Sr. .15 - , K 


P 


5.1 


0.6 


S^i.8o.;,,.„:, K. ; 


c: 


5.1 


0.7 


ft' -:-;27 - 2. " . 


G 


5.0 


2.7 


I"-' ■ •66 ,. 4. 


c 


5.0 


3.0 


55 5 


G 


5.7 


3.6 


, 36 6 


C 






Y 57 7 


c 


5.7 


5.3 


61 8 


' c 


5.7 


5.9 


, -39 9 


c 


5.7' 


6;5 


:; 129 10 


c 


5.7 


6.8 


SMALL GROUP ASSESSMNT 


■ 




9 K 


c 


5.9 


0.9 


28 1 


c 


5.9 


1.2 


r 9 1 


p 


5.9 


0.5 


21 2 


c 


5.9 


1.4 


16 2/3 


p 


5.9 


1.4 


53 3 


G 


3. y 


1. o 


t 61 4 


C 


5.9 


3.5 


T 17 , ; 4 


P 


5.9 


2.1 


17 5 


c 


5.9 


2.7 


17 6 


c 


5.9 


2.5 


^ INDIVIDUAL/raiFlRMLS 






- 12 K 


c 


5.6 


0.7 


.' 10 1 


c 


5.6 


0.6 


^""■23 2 


c 


6.3 


1.3 


12 4 


c 


6.3 


4.0 










. 56 1 


c 


9.8 


0.9 


45 1 


p 


9.8 


1.0 



'ABLE 10 

GRiUJE LEVEL SCORES 



Post 


Dlff , Pre-Post 


Corr, 


1 


Prob 


0.9 


+0.3 


.47 


3. 19 


.01 


0.9 


+0.2 


.50 


5.14 


.01 


3.5 


+0.8 


.85 


7.34 




3,7 


+0.7 


.88 


9.12 


•qi 


3.9 


+0.3 


.93 


6.70 


.01 


3.5 


+0.4 


^79 


2.53 


.01 


5.6 


+0.3 


.91 


2.91 


•01 


6.3 


+0.4 


.89 


4.32 


-01 


7.0 


+0.5 


.94 


5,15 


-Ql 


7.5 


+0.7 


.93, 


10,32 


.oi; 


1.2 


+0.3 


.71 


3.01 


.01 


1.9 


+0.7 


.77 


8,25 


.01 


0.7 


+0.2 


.78 


2.39 


.05 


1.8 


+0.4 


.69 


4.53 


. .Pl 


1.9 


+0.5 


.81 


7.75 


.01 


2.3 


+0.5 


.81 


8.36 


.01 


4.1 


+0.6 


.93 


7.75 


. 01 


2.7 


: +0.6 


.85 


6.85 


.01 


3.5 


+0.8 


.60 


4.83 


.01 


2.9 


+0.4 


.85 


3.76 


.01 


1.1 


+0.4 


.93 


3.87 


.01 


1.2 


+0.6 


.21 


5.88 


.01 


1.7 


+0.4 


.76 


5.53 


.01 


4.6 


+0.6 


.99 


3.85 


.01 

1 


1.6 


+0.7 


.59 


12.78 


.01 


1.5 


+0.5 


.46 


6.28 


.01 



liv:; I HRAT MATH 



giCLASS SURVEY 

I}-! -Group N Grade Presgrlpt . g-P Pre 

U.U. .m - K C 5.1 0.7 

Ijf 15 K P 5.1 0.5 



SMALL GROUP ASSESStfflNT 



8 K C 5.9 0.8 

: 28 ' 1 C 5.9 1.5 

■ 9 1 ■ P 5.9 0.6 

13 2 C 5.9 1.8 

: 16 2/3 P 5.9 2.0 

; ; - 32 c C 5.9 2.2 

:i INDIVIDUAL BEraSEALS 

i 11 K C .5,6 0.6 

j. 9 1 C 5.6 0.8 

4: 19 2 C 6.3 1.7 

|-^,;7 C . 6.3 5.. 1 r 

' k-SCHElNING 

54 1 C 9.8 1.0 

44 1 P 9.8 1.0 



T^LE 11 

GRADE LEm SCOKSS 



Post 


Dlff. Pre-Post 


Corr. 


_T_ 


Prob . 


1.0 


+0.3 


.73 


9.35 


.01 


0.7 


+0.2 


.72 


2.27 


.05 


2.8 


+0.2 


.51 


2.80 


.01 


i 

1.2 


+0.4 


.64 


2.65 


.05 


2.1 


+0.6 


.60 


5.77 


.01 


0.6 




.47 


0.20 


NS 


2.2 


+0.4 


.70 


3.22 


.01 


2.5 


+0.5 


.74 


3,14 


.01 


2.6 


+0.4 


.66 


4.08 


.01 


0.8 




.48 


1,12 




1.3 


+0.5 


,91 


6.18 


.01 


2.2 


+0.5 


.65 


4.80 


.01 


5.9:; 


+0,8 


.99 


3.56 


:.Q1 


1.9 


+0.9 


.55 


15.48 


.01 



1.8 +0.8 ,50 11.43 .til 



43 

36 



TABLE 13 - COMPAKtSON OP GR^ES BY SUBJECT AREAS 



READING 
Galna by Grade 



Grade 



2/3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 



Average Grade Level Gain 

• 20 

•54 

• 73 

• 50 
,60 
.65 
. 85 

• 25 

.8 - 
.80 
1*0 

• 5 



Group 

Survey J As e ess men t 
Referrals 

Aasessmantj Rafer^ . 
rali 5 K--Screan±ng 

Survey 5 Assesamentj 
Referrals 

Assessment 

^aessment 

^aessment. Referrals 

Survey I Assessment 

Survey I Assessment 

Survey ' - 

Survey 

Survey 

Survey 



/ 



44 

38 



ERIC 



'■■.-:-'mi 



TABLE 12 
PPVT MA. SCORES IN MONTHS 



CLASS SURVEY 





N Grade 


Prescript, 


p-p 


Pre 


Post 


Dlff. Pra 


■■"i 15 


K 


P 


5.1 


49.1 


54.1 


+5.0 


/ 80 


K 


X 


5.1 


55.1 


63.0 


+7.9 


; 27 


2 


c 


5.0 


88.7 


99.9 


+11.2 


: , SMALL 


GROUP ASSESSMENT 












K 


c 


5.9 


52.4 


63.9 


+11.5 


27 


1 


G 


5.9 


74.1 


83.0 


+8.9 


9 


1 


P 


5.9 


57.3 


64,8 


+7.5 


17 


2 


C 


5.9 


75.4 


82,2 


+6.8 


15 


2/3 


P 


5.9 


49,4 


59,2 


i''9 . 8 


40 


3 


C 


5.9 


79.3 


89.1 


+9.8 


INDIVIDUAL BEFERKAL 










11 


K 


C 


5.6 


56.3 


66.8 


+10.5 






C 


5.6 


61.9 


72,5 




21 


2 


c 


6.3 


66.8 


74.1 


+7.31 


tK-SCBEENlNG 












^ 44 


1 


p 


9.8 


64.9 


73.6 


+8.7 




1 


c 


9.8 


69.7 


77.9 


+8.2 



Corr. 


T 




.68 


2.52 


.05 


. 80 


5. 74 


01 


.68 


4.15 


,01 


.86 


2,74 


.05 


, 84 


5 '19 

J > JL? 


• ux 


.78 


2.15 


.05 


.69 


1.98 


.05 


, D O 




*up 


fin 






.97 


3,22 


.01 


.74 


1.50 


NS 


,88 


3.94 


,01 


.76 


4.21 


,01 


,72 


4.72 


.01 



45 



TMLE 14 . 

SPELLING 
Gains by Grade 



Grade 

1 
2 



Average Grade Leyel Gain 
.30 

.54 

.53 



Survey s Aasesementp 
Referrals 

Assessment, Referrals ^ 
Screening 

Surveys AssesafflentV 
Referrals 



2/3 


.50 


Assessment 


4 


.60 


Survey, Assessment, 
Referrals 


5 


.55 


Survey, Assessment 


6 


.40 


Survey, Assessment 


I 


.30 


Survey 


8 


.40 


Survey 


9 


' .50 


Survey 


10 


.70 


Survey 



39 



46 



■i.W-..' 



Grade 
K 

1 

2 

2/3 
3 
4 



M4TH 
Gains by Grade 



Average Grade Level Gain 
.23 

,56 

.37 

Vs 

.8 



Group 

Survey, ^aegementj 
Rafarrals 

Assessment, Bafarrals, 
K-*Scraening - 

Survey, Assessment 
Beferrais 

ABsessment 

Assesament 

Seferrals 



47 



0- 



40 



■jf'.i'-':. 



Grade 



K 



2/3 

3 



TABLE 16 

m 

Gains by Grade 



Average Gain i n -Months 
8,73 

6.66 

8.43 

9-8 
9.8 



Group 

Survey J AsiessmenC, 
Refarrals 

Aseessnietit I Refer^ 
rali, K-Scraening 

Survey J Aaeesamant , 
Referr^a 

Asieasmen ti 

Aaeessments 



48 



41 



TABLE 17 
AVERAGE GAINS BY GROUP 



~5vJ - ■ ; ■■ 



Survey 

Referral 
K-Sereenlng 



.6 
.6 
,5 
.6 



mmim 



Prescription Gain 

C .6 
P. .5 



SPELLING 



Survey 
Assassmetit 
Referral 
K--Scraeniiig 



.5 
.5 
.5 
.6 



C 
P 



.5 

,4 



m 

Survey 8,0 C 8.2 

Aasesament 9,0 F 7,B 

Referral 5.9 
K-S«eenirig 8*5 



MATH 

Survey ,2 C .5 

Assessment ,4 F #4 

Referral ,5 

K^Screening. -.^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ . . . . . . . 



All scorei refer to grade level eKcept MA which refers to months, 



49 



42 
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TABLE 18 



K-SCBEENING 
Test Results^ 



1 ..ff' 

'■■:},> 



g^ Group tJ -. Grade Prescrlg. P-P. Pj© Post Dlff. Pre-Post Corr. 



> 56 
45 

vSPELLXiIG 
56 

> 45 

' ' MA 

44 
54 

, IIATH' 
54 

• ; 44 



1 
1 



1 
1 



1 

1 



1 
1 



C 
P 



c 

p 



p 
c 



c 
p 



9.8 
9.8 



9.8 
9.8 



1,0 
1.0 



0,9 
1.0 



9.8 1,0 
9.8 1.0 



1.7 

1.5 



1.6 
1.5 



9.8 64.9 73,6 
9.8 69, 7 77.9 



1.9 
1.8 



+0.7 
+0.5 



+0.7 
+0.5 



+8.7 
+8.2 



+0.9 
+0,8 



.77 
.77 



,76 
,72 



10.57 
6.01 



Prob. 



.01 
.01 



.59 12.78 .01 
.46 6.28 .01 



4.21 .01 
4.72 .01 



.55 15.48 .01 
.50 11.43 .01 



All test resulCB are in grade levals except MA. which Is in montho. 



1 



50 

43 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 
1. Tes t Dat a 

All data (Tables 6-18) were malyzed by the paired comparlsdil 
''t'' test across groups , grade levels^ acaldemlc areaa and pMacriptlons 
(complete and partial). 

Overall gains across groups, grade levels and prescriptions 
were: .6 year in reading, ,5 apellings ,4 math md 8.0 months mental 
age on the PPVT, These are average gains , depending on the subjeet 
area, group grade level and prescription* Variations rmiged from 
no^galn to 1*3 grade level gainSs 

Reading and spelling differences among groups (class survey 
email* group asaessment said individual referrals) were rainimal and 
therefore It could not be concluded that one group was superior to 
the other J eapacially in these subject areas • In math, however j 
the results indicated the K--screenlng group to be auperlor to 
the others,.. Also the Individual referrals did not do as well as 
the other groupi as measured by the PPVT (see Table 17). 

Conparispn of grade level gains are presented on Tables 13^16. 
Interpretation among gra^.as is hazardous because the data was 
obtained from various group's ^d it was not consistent. It appears 
that the Kindergarten grade level did not do as well as the others 
on the WRAT readlng/spelling/math test- / 
The dljfference between completed and partial prescriptions was 
• 1 year in reading, spelling i math md ,4 on the PPVTi these 
differences are so slight that one cannot conclude that there are 
any differences between complete and jp^artlal prescriptions. 

51 

44 



Careful consideration should be given as to whether teacherg are 

actuaXly completing the prescriptions and also^ how well they 

Implemerit the prescriptions. 

Finally^ careful attention should be focused on the size of 

the correlations between pre and post test results (Tables 6^17) 
irrespective of the gains noted. A relatively high correlation 

(above .80) indicates that the cloas gained oa 
a group^ A lot/ correlation (below .60) indicates that the 
opposite may have occurred , that ±b, a few individuals made large 
gains while others were not gaining at all. 

In summary s overall gains ware ^derate considering the length 
of time between pre and post testing. Few differences were noted 
In test results among groups ^ grade levels subjact areas and 
prescriptions* ^ 

2- Kindergar tan-Screening 

The results of the Implementation of this new project are note-- 
worthy bacause of the short time it has been in operation* On 
Table 18, ths 8*7 and 8*2 months gain -on the PPVT is very clo 
the 9*0 criterion* The PPVT teat is probably the better indication 
(than the WRAT) of achievement because it demonstrates the child's 
ability to use verbal and reading readiness skills which enable 
him to be successful academically* 

The *59 and *46 In spelling and ,55 and *50 correlations in 
math are low indicating that a few individuals in the group were 
making large gains while others were not gaining at all. 

It should also be noted that for reading and spelling there 
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was a *2 month difference in coraplate and partial pifeacriptioni , 
which Is a slight Improvement from the *1 difference overall* 

3* Clags Ob gervatlons 

Glass observations included one high school class ^ 2 inter- 
mediate classes, and 5 elementary classes* 

The intermediate and high school classes that received A & P 
services (not Modified Curricula classes) made excellent use of 
individualization techniques. In all instances p the objectives 
for the day were well defined (see Observation Checklists AppendlK 
¥^1 and F'-2) , EKcellent record keeping data were uaeds including 
Individual student progress files which were accessible to the 
students. It should be noted that although progress records were 
kept no academic data were submitted to the evaluation staff. A 
variety of rewards were apparently utilised for motivational 
purposes* They included prices, movies 5 parties, camping trips, 
and also the use of token stamps which were exchanged In fpr 
other rewards. 

Also, in all situations s students were given choices in deter-^ 
mining tasks , continue and start a new task without the aid of 
the teacher. Equipment was eAaily accessible aid was used only 
2-^3 times per week. 

The five elementary classes s on the other handj showed varying 
degrees of results^ Three classes observed had well-^defined objec- 
tives but in two classes s the objectives were not well defined 
("not well defined'' was dete rained by the observer 5 indicating 
that the student mi teacher were not in agreemnt as to what 
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constituted specified tasks for the day)* The three clasees with 
well-defined objectlvee were consistent in all other areas (quei^ 
tions 2--11) on the observation checkllat) while the two classes 
with problems in defining objectives ^ were consistently weak Iti 
all areas, ' 

Observation of class attendance records for the day noted 
that of five classes visited, a minimum of 1 and a maximuin of 5 
etudents were unaccounted for. M average of 2-5 students were 
unaccounted for In the classes observed « 

A significant observation noted by the SWDRG was that teachers 

with 'good- (good - defined by the teacher) DPT ser^rice^ were 

outitmding in class evaluations and overall progr^ ef fectivenese 

f 

4. Res p ons es f r om In t e rvigw and Qu^ 
a, A ^ P Teachers! Reactions 

Teachers responding to questionnaires and interviews all indi-- 
cated agreement in and recognition of the objectives for the ; 
A 4 P component, 

^irty-"SiK respondents felt that the objectives of the prograin 
were generally well met* The majority of the teachers also indi-- 
cated that they intended to continue using Title I services in 
the future. 

Teachers noted the following common problems^ 1) program 
uncertainty from year to year to maks planning and continuity of 
effort difficulty 2) additional money is needed for supplies ^ 3) 
increased connnunication needed between schools and compleK and 
4) follow-up procedures need to be specified between teachers 
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and DPT's to secure better refiilts. 

The strong points of the program, noted by the teachers werei 
L) QKcellent DPT service, 2) mmy improv^enienti Iti parttclpatins 
children -a behavior and attendances In relation to school^ 3) the 
ptograin reaches many students who need the extra help and 4) ±n^ 
service trainirig Cespecially Fargo arid Omura worlcshop)^ excellent 
and should be coiitlnued. 

It ihould be rioted that the DPT aer^^ica warn Indicated as 
both atrong and weak points. Teachers i^ho xmtm satisfied %^tth 
the service, were very pleased with the DPT^s asstgned to themj 
^hile tlie others w^ith less service noted this a najor probleBi, 
The comnents appeared to vary by sohooli Most teachers from a 
glveri school subniitted similar cotmentSj ^hlch indicated that 
the specific DPT assigned to the school t^as the determinant be- 
tween good and poor services- 



Classroom Management Workshop conducted by George A, Fargo of the 
Unlv^erslty of Hat^ail^ College of Educatloii and Robert T, Omura of 
the University of Ha^^all^ Social Welfare levelopnient and Research 
Center. 
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VI* imiCtMENT STUDENT ACTIVITIIS PEOGRAM 
A. DESCEIPTION OF SUB COMPONENTS 
1. After SchoQl Activities 

AEter-'ichool studant activities were offered in most Title 
I schDols in the McKlTiley Gomplex during the school yearj 1971"- 
72* Each sehpol developed Its own program In a joint effort be- 
tween prineipaisj counselors and teachers. Tha nnmber of studanCis 
number of nieacings 3 hours per meetingj number and type of staff 
and type of activity varied by school, 

A total of nLneteen af tar- school prograni contracts were 
approved and carried out in the McKlnley GompleK for 1971^72 
school year. Three of Che contracts were spring semeiter renewals 
of fall semester activities - 

The activity programs can be classified into five types, 
A suffimary Is presanced In Table 19. The drama type of activity 
included a language program^ music ^ drama and creative writing 
classes. The _spQrt5_ categDry included physical aducations sports 
participations and field trips for boys* The _a^t activities were 
arts and craftSj cookingi dacoratingj atCp The ml_Ked program 
usually included arts and crafts , sports and field trips* Special 
activity programs «ere self-image discussion groups and instruction 
sessions for malcing surfboards, 

a. NcKlNLEY HICK SCHOOL ' ' "^^ 

1» DraQs Program 

ci) A cDabinaticn of L'crtpt""t^rl Cingi poatryj 

ohort u tory J traprovlsations ^ creative drama, 
speech r.nd acting activities, 
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b) A ciajor stage production was planned and 



producad. 



Instructor: 



Jerroanne Edratln 



4 days a weekj beglnriLng 
Octobar IB, 1971 for 30 
weeks 



Total Students i 



34 



CENTRAL INTERMEnLArE 

1) Drama and Field Trip Program 

a) Music and drama actlvitias 

b) UH football games 

c) UH basketbalL games 

d) After- sohQol compatltlon 
Imstrtictor: David W. latterion 

Time* 4 hours per week for 20 weeks 

To t aT S tudiS tsl — — — 
2) Sporta and Field Irips 

a) PhyBtcal fitness program 

b) Fiald trips - rock coneertB, football games -""^ 
Instructor: Ron Marovardt 



3) Sj^or fcs Progi^arft 

" a)"^"Des±gn^"^tb^^ ork 
with sports skills 
b) Outings football gmm^m, basketball games 



Time I 



4 hours per week for 20 ^aaks 



Total S tuden ts : 



Ins true tDri 



Edward Hayasht 



Time: 



4 hours per i^eek for 20 ^^eeks 



Total StudenCs: 7 

4) Music Program 

e) Teaching sUudents basic pei'f ormance-orianted 
skills 

b) Give scudents Interest and direction for out 

of School hours 
Instructor: larry Cross 

Time: 4 hours par weak for 20 weeks 

Total Students: 4 

5) Surfboa rd Makina 

a) To change student's outlook tox^ard school 

b) To learn to assume responsibilitiei by pro^ 
vidlng oppDrtiunlttes which offer a chance to 
prove his capabilities 

c) To make a surfboard 

InaCructor^ Bobby Sknlak, Dav^id Afaellira 

Time: Beginning March 6 for 3 vreeks 

Mon.-Thurs. 3-5 p^ia. 

Total S tudents^ 11 
MAHUMANU SCHOOL 
1) Arts and Crafts 

a) Learn- tie dyeing j batiks weaving j drawtng^ 
printmaklngj and copper enamelling 

Instructor; Margaret Leong^ Mllena Matsuyam 

Time: Mon.-Tues, 3-5 p-m. fr^ 3 

weeks. Classes at McKinley 
High School 

Total Students : 20 
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2) Spores 

a) To learn the basic fundamentals and 
techniques of football and basketball 

b) To get a first hand loolc at a high ichool 
athletLC program in opeTation 

c) To instill the ideali of apottamanship and 
fair play 

d) To foster spirit and prida among McKlnley 
Cornplex schools for McKlnley High School 

Instructor: Mike Chow^ Jacob Hoopai 

Time I Octp 5 = May 12-29 weeks, 

5 hours per weak 

TDtal Students: 20 

d. KAIinANI SCHOOL 

1) MLk _Prograni _ . 

a) The majority of the student's time was/to. be 
centered around non"' academic activities such 
as arts and crafts j sewing j cQoklngj bowlings 

. outings and physical aducation. 

b) The major emphasis t^as to be on communicaCioii 
skills 

Instructor: Chrlstophar Sasaki^ Dennis Wee^ 
Lucille SoDng 

Time: September 1 ^ Jan, 21^ 5 hours per week 

for 20 weeks at Kalulanl Elementary School 

Total Students: l^t iemes ter « 32 
2nd semes ter - 32. 
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KAULUWELA SCHOOL 

1) Ay K Program 

a) Arts and crafts in various medta - ceramics, 
macriinie, crQchatj weaving ^ model making and 
games ' ' 

■ Instructor : Brenda Uin - 

Time: Mon, - Frl*^ 2^45 - 4:153 May 1 - June 2^ 
Room A 3b. 

Total Students- 11 

2) MlKed Program 

a) Grafts - completion of pre^Ghrlstmas projects 

b) Sports - basketball 

Instructor: Candace VTOtura 

Time- Crafts - Jan, 10, 14,^ 17, 21,-2^ hr. 
per Sesstan 

Total Students^ 7 

3) Sports Pro^cam 

a) Give atadente extra help In volleyball and 
baskatball skills 

b) Obtain good eportsmansbip through flag football^ 
baieballj etc, 

c) Outings - see sport evencs and participate in 
sports with other Kalihl and McKinley CompleK 
schools which had after school programs 
instructors* Anthony Phlatsgraff, Gregory Heau 
Xime^ Tues. and Thurs, Nov. 16 - Jan* 20 
Total Students - 18 
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4) Art Program 

a) To create lastiiig permanent ChristEnas gift using 
Golor-ltfe technique - Gasso PlQCura Boards 

b) To make Chris tmas angels 

Instructor: Candace Ventura 

Ttme^ Boys - Monday Nov, 15 - Dec, 6 
Girls - Friday Nov, 19 - Dec. 9 

Total SCudents: 6 

5) Hpllda^y _CpQklng^ Classgg 

a) To prepare- 1 simple meal and coottle bake 
Instructor* Candace Ventura 
Time; Tuesday Dec, 21 and 28 
Total Students: 8 
f, LAMKIM SCHOOL 
— — ^t) — -Lanfiu^age— Program ~ ~- ^- ~ 

a) To oriant the new arrivals from tlie Phllllppine 
Islands to the American culture* 

b) To expose the children to the Engllah Language 
in an informal situation so they can begin to , 
understand and use the spoken word. 
Instructor: Domlnga Cuarestna 

Time: Tuesday and Thursday - 1 hour per session. 
Room G6 

Total Students- 21 

g, LIKELIKE SCHOOL 

1) Balf^lmage Program 

a) To develDp positive behavloraX chaQge developing 
self Image* 
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b) Met with 6 studeEits each on Tuesday, Wednesday , 
and Thursday* 

Instructor! Alan Tenn, Stevan Mlyashlro 
Time: Oct, 19 - March 9 - Llkelike School 
Total Studants: 12 
2) Self- Image Program 
a) Sama aa above 

Instructor: Alan Tenn, Rodney Shldo^ Randy Fonsaca 
Time: Start March 14 for 11 weeks 
Total Students; 16 
ROYAL SCHOOL 

1) Mixed Prog ram 

a) To proniDte social personal growth 

b) To motivate interest In school and learning through 
racreational activities* 

2) Art Activities 

a) puppeCs^ puppetry, autograph bpoks, metalworkj 
Ins true tor ^ Dorothy Luke 

Time- Tuea. Wed , ^ Thiira, at Royal School 
May - June 1972 

Total Students: 30 
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Table 19 
Afterschool Activitlea 




School 


' Drama 


Sports ] Art \ Mixed 

■ 1 


' special 
1 


^ No, . 


Ala f^at 




1 


- ^t- 

' 1 
1 


0 


KaahumaTiu 


j ? ... 
; i X 1 X 


1 




2 


Kalulani 


— - - ' - 

i ^ 


XK 




2 


Kauluwela 


i X i XXX 


X 




5 


Lanakila 

^ — . — _^ J 


; i 

X * 1 

■ ! 

^language) ; 

1 






1 


Like like 




1 
t 

t 

1 ' 

i ! 




XX 

Cself- image 


2 

) 


Roya 1 






X 








1 ^ 1 


2 




■ 

Lunaltlo - 


1 

i 


1 

1 




0 


Central 

i 
i 


1 

XX 

(drama, ; 
suaic) 


. . ) 

X i 

1 1 

I 1 


X 

Csurf) 


4 


Wash lag Con I j 

1 ! 


i 

i ! 

i 




0 


i ' 
McKtnley : X ! 

(English^ 
ICrea tlve 
j Writing) 


j 




1 
19 





.1 
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2. Qu td o or C ainp l^ng 

The Outdoor camptng phase of the Enrichment Student Activity 
Program consisted of two kinda of camping. The single- school camping 
projects were conducted more frequently but Included fewer students 
than the two mul ti- school camping trips to Camp Erdman in December 
1971 and May 1972. 

There ^ere 9 camping trips sponsored by individual schools. Four 
were at the Incermedtate and high schools and 5 at elementary schools. 
The average number of students participating xgas 19 per trip with 
a minimum of 6 and a maKimum of 45. Activities included hiking^ 
CDOkingj cabin care, sports, crafts and music. These camping 
trips were conducted one night on a weekend and supervised by one 
or two teachers. The camping was usually conducted at Camp Erdman 
(YMCA) . 

Ta&le 20 describes the daily program as scheduled by the cDordinattDn 
committee and carried out by the junior counselors. -^^ - 
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Mckinley m mQi 

GaiDp Eriiin h^m 
Hay n, la, W 



1 n iHA 

iu:00 


_L . _ . ... 

Arrival 


?!00 


HavelUi 


7!00' RfviiUi 






7:15 


KP's RipQfC 


Brgakfiit 




vjiD].n AssiEuienLS 


1 tin 


Breakfast 


JiUl Clean cabins 




Linen 


a:30 


frogriiii jsigins 


i Return shiets. 




Tour of Camp by ModulaiS 




Hiki Skits 




lomU^ blankets 


11:30 


Lunch 


' iJ:jtJ 


A&B D&E 
Half of C Half of C 


9iOC 


OlvfnQir ? 


12:30 


Prograiti U%m 


IDiSC 






Land Arts/ 
Swii Arcliery Sports Crafts MusIq 


10:30 


HE A&B 


o'/liu;itlon 


Half of C Wsif of r 


ilii45 


KP's Ruport 


12:30 


A B C D 1 


1:15 


E A BCD 


^ 11:30 


FrograBi Ends 


U\\j[ 


lunGli 


.2:001 D E A B C 


11 '45 






-- - - 


2:45 


CD E A B 


12100 








^ 3:30 

9 


B C D E A 


1:'00 
4 ■ Wv 






[~— ' ^ 


4:15 


hQ%m Ends 




fir" mm ArLi/ 

Swim ehiry Sports Crifts Muiic ' 


----- 


- - ■ ^ 


4:30 


Boys Frepire Mini Canip Fires 






5:00 


Frei Tlie 


1:00 


A B C D 1 






5:45 


KP's Report 


1:45 


1 A B C D 






6:00 


Dinnsr 


2:30 


D E A B C 






7:00 


Crab Hunt 


r— 

3:15 


CDF i ^ 






8:00 


Social Dancing 


4-00 


B ti u a ft 






9:00 


Snack 




Prograii M$ 






10:00 


Lights out 


5:00 


Pripiiitlon Miiil Caip Fiiii 






ERIC 
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KP's RspWt 








Dinner 






7:00 


Skiti 


B:00 


Citipf ira 


■ 








li^iOO 


ligfita- mt • ' 



B . OBSERVATIOIB OF AeTIVtTIES 

Six after school actlvtCles were observed. Observers visited om 
acttvity at each of the follo'Jlng schools - Central Intermediate, 
McKinley High, Royal Kalulanl, Lanaklla and LikeUke Elementary Schools, 
The acttvtty at Kaahunianu and Kauluwela Schools were over for the 
day at the schedule time of □bservationfl . Washtngton Intermediate 
School and.l.unalilo did not offer activity programs. Some programa 
ac other schools visited were not observed since the activities were 
canducted prior to the observation period. 

The Individual Incidence Report (see Appendix G7) was used to 
collect data on five randomly selected students In the activity program 
from each school. The report Included notes; of Initial problem cited 
as reasons for recommending pupil partlcipfltlon In the activity and 
It further indicated changes of behaviors among the students as noted 
by teachers and/or counselors of the school. 

Behavior problems were classified Into social, attendance and 
academic problems. Student behavior Incident reports were studied 
for 37 students. Although most students usually had a variety and 
combination of problems, only one major problem was noted. Frequencies 
of referred problems on the 37 Incident reports Included; 

11 Social 

12 Attendance 
12 Academic 

4 Combination of all three 
Social behavior problems Included flghclnt,, stealtng, bad temper, 
run-away, withdrawn, lack of respecc for peer and adults and poor 
peer group relationships. 
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The counselors and teachers evaluated the ImprDvement of the 
students by comparing Drlglnal behavior with that observed after 
participa tton In after^school activities , 

12 students were rated as having excellent improvement, 
19 students were rated as having satisfactory improvement. 

6 students were rated as having poor or no improvement. 
Sufficient inforniation was not collected on specific improvements 
of the students in the activity programs to make a detailed analysis. 
Instead sample cases are presented below to indicate types of reduction 
of behavior problems i 

Case 1: Student reduced absenteeism record first semester of 

60 absences in the second semester* 
Case 2i Student reduced absences from 55 to 8 absences in the ^ 

two semesters, - - 

These improvements were attributed to participation in activities 
such as camping J surfboard makingj Softball and football. Such 
participation was apparently contingent upon good behavior and 
attendance in school. 

Case 3: A student reduced fighting from 5 fights to 1 fighL 
during activity partic tpation* 

C. RESULTS OF INTERVIEWS AND QUESTIONNAIRES 

Iv After-School Activities ^ -~ . 

a« Teachers ■ Reactions 

Interview and questionnaire responses indicated positive res== 
ponies by pupils to the after^school activity prograiiis. The students 
enjoyed the activities offered mid they had a place and project to go 
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to beO/een the ttUB school yram over and dlaner at hom^ 

Two of the major opfarattonsl coniplalats by personnei Involved 
the organization of thm activities^ these liicluded 1) purchase order 
preceduras deterred maay more other poislble activities, and 2) mora 
non- Title I studeiits should have been able to participate In the 
activitiia. The staff and studenCs indicated strong acceptMce of 
the programs particularly t^hen the activities ^^ere i^ell org^iged* 
Orgariiaatlonal and tnteragency staff coordination ptobleras cropped 
up ftom time to time but mmedlea wre being considered for the next 
school year's program* 
2, QuMpojr Camping 

A aaoiple of questlDnnalre reaponaas from students participnt- 
ing in the many achooL caiuplag t^lps liidlcated the following^ 

A, Had they gone on ah overnight cainpmg .trip prevlotisly? jes 

b. Would they like to go again? ymm 

c. Had they learned niuch? y^ 

d. tAat choice ^ms favoredi School^ staying home ^ canning? 
CiampinS 

e. Would more children enjoy this esperlence? yej^ 

f . I*;hat wra favorite activities? archery^ a^lmmlng^ baiag ^Ith 
friends 

. What did they lilce about camp? belni with naw and known friend 
h* Did they approve of older, students as counselors and director 
of activities? -yes 

The reactions and observations hy teachers and prlTicipals 
^em positive* All sai^ benefits gained by students from this outside 
classroom experience. The coordinattoii OTmmtttee members racoimended 
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^^can^iiig experlexices bs made a part of the fall semester schooL program 

Attitude changes amDng the participating students were noted 
hy the personnel* These changes Included 1) improved Interaction with 
pesre s 2) mdarstanding of responsibility and role of teacher (Juciior 
couriselor reactloiis)^ 3) greater self'-confldence from success in one 
of activitless etc. 



to supervise camplni and participate In the planning of trips,, and 
3) Lack of fmds to f Inmce a large scale camping program were cited 
as problems hy participating perBonnel* 



The lack of 1) adequate camp facilltieSj 2) teachers willing 



TABLE 21 



Wultischool Camping 



Dec, 1,2,3 



May 17,18.19 



Eight ELenientary Schcols 



160 students 
<20/schQol) 



160 students 
(20 Jb chool) 



jOne High School 




25 



25 



185 



185 
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TABLE 22 



Individual School Camping Trips 

Camp Other 2 days 3 days lalL Sprliig 

School Students Irdman Location 1 night 2 mights Seinaster Semester 



Ala Wai 27 



14 K 
Kaiulanl 14 Hanauma X 

Bay 



Kauli^ela 14 X X K 

12 X ^ if X , K 

6 X X K 



Washingtoii 13 Camp X X 

26 X Kailani X X 



Ceritr4il 45 



MeKlnley 16 



TOTAL 6 173 
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D. OBSERVATION KSStJLTS OF OUTDOOR CAMPING ACTIVITIES 

School personnel operatling the outdoor cainping activities focused 
their attention on three inajor areas of concern* 1) What did the 
McKliile7 High School students In the Special Motivation Class ccatrl- 
bute to the camping project? 2) Ho^ did the cainping experience help 
the high school students (Spaical Motivation Class studeiits who served -7^^ 
as junior couiiselors) remain in school? and 3) What coniponeats of the 
camping prograni cre^tad a successful tnodel for helping improve the 
problem children's experiericBs and behaviors? 
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The folLowing were noted from direct obSG'/»/'at±ons of the activity 
and other records and interviews with personnel and children partici- 
pacing Iti the program: 

1* The HcKiiley High School studenta participated in the folLoiJ- 
Ing activities* 

a, planned activities and lessoiig for full recreation actlvi=- 
ties 

b, managed cabin assieninents of participating chlldreri and 
provided group supervislDn 

c* conducted racrtational activities and atsisu-.d i^lth the 

supervision of other activities at camp 
d, planned md participated in evening campflre . acti^lttes 

such as draina skits and musical performances 
The casiplng experience helped the high school students hy 
maklrig their participation cgntlnigent on the follo^lngs 

demons tr^ _ _ , _ 

b* demons trate ability to assume responaiblllty as Indicated 

by good acadenilc progress and particlpatica tn regular 

school assignments 
The camping eKperlenca further provided the high scHodI students 
the opportunity to develop self^-confldence by enabling theni 
to be selected as a junior coiiiaelor to work with younger 
children^ planning antt conducting such activities ^ and master- 
ing the various skills Involved in the conduct of the activi- 
ties, 

2, According to staff assessiments , the camping progratn praduced'- ^ 
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positlv^e behavioral development models and learning approaches 
such as the fo Homing ^ 

a, the application of peer tutoring techniques in outdoor 
educatioti activities 

b, learning through a variety of noti-- academic activities 
such as archery^ hikings outdoor cookings etc, 

c, group livitis to enhance interpersonal experiences and 
growth 

d, a learning sat ting away from the traditional class room 
and home 

a, variety of small group cooperative and competitive expert"' 
ences 
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VII. DISCUSSION & RECOMMEND An ONS 

A. '-GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS ' ^ ^ 

These general recoTOiendatlons are offered lor consideration by 

the McKinley Coinpl^x lesoUrce Center personnel ^ the DOE, 

the participating school princlpalg and teachOTi* 

1, Although the MqKlnley CompleK . Kaiource- Center 

services are generally defined and understood by persorinel 
directly involved with the project compotients It would be 
helpful if alt o-pgrating aub^componente units of the ESEA 
Title I program and the general servift^i of the resource 
facilities were specified in order that sehool adniinistratora 
and particularly potential teachers rt^aiving such seicv^lees 
may diseriminat© these from the myriad of other achool 
support activitiei. (This reconmendntlori is supplemantal 
to racoranendation #4 helots: Conmunlcationa.) 



The objectlvea of the project compon#nts apparently prepared 
expeditiously for proposal submittal pu^^poaes, are not 
adequately or qonsistently stated to enable precise evaluation 
of program ef feotlveness - It is recoirotended that school 
and CompleK Resource Center personnel further defltie and 
re-atate all program obiectives; 

a. Objectives ihDuld be specified according to desired pupil 
outcomes and accomplishments, 

b. Output indicators (criteria) of learwers should be identified 
for each stated objective* 
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Functions perfoinmed by participating Title I personnel 
and regular teachers, who refer pupils to the progranii, 
should be specified in behavioral terms, 
"Clear staCementa of objeccives may be helpful for.,,j 

1) They tell yoU| the problem solver , ho\f you will know 
when you're ACHIEVED (and when you haven -t), 

2) Objectives are convenient ways to conmunicate intend* 
ed achievement to others* (Superiors^ subordinateas 
students^ parents, etc, ) 

3) Objectives are the only way that measures of achieve* 
ment (or prograin effectiveness can be wade systematical 
ly and scientifically), 

4) Objectives increase die probability that the remedy 
(training, etivironmantal changes , motivation systems ^ 
etc^) you develop will be relevant to the problem. 

Good objectives shall Id' s p e c 1 £y wha t t h e ~ 1 e a r n er 1^ a b 1 e °^ to " ^ 

s hpw well the behavior is expected to be performed; and 
under what c 1 r c uni s t an c eg the learner la eKpectad to perform. 
yn 1 j_o_igrt__t: e a ti n g a nd_ general data collection procedures 
should be identified by the compLeK unit and all partlei* ^ 
pa ting schools, 

a. Uniform testing dates or partods should be aatablished 
and adhered to by examiners of the Complex Resource 
Center and participating schools. 



^ Obj^ctive Qbleetives , Harless Inc*, Falls Churchy Va.^ 1970, 
^^P^nathyj Bala H, , Instructional Systenis , Fearon Publishers ^ Palo 
kXto^ California s 1968, 
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One test per year may be administered during the ^onth 
of ^3ay♦ thus, a previous year-s test scores can be 
used as the pre-test data and the following year's 
results can be analyzed as the post-test data* The 
pMt-test taken in May of the currant year may become 
next year-s pre-test information^ 
b. An alternative to the once a year testing is to specify 
cut-off dates for the pre and post testing. 
Thus, the range of months between pre and post testing 
i^ill remain constant and uniform^ i*e* - pre^tests to 
be completed by October 15th and post-tests to be 
Initiated after April 15th. 
Improve conmunication between the Complex Resource Center 
staff and participating school administrators and classroom 
personnel. 

(This recommendation supplements reconmiendation #1 above*) 
Although the services of the McKinley CompleK - 

Assessment and Prescription team have been generally well 
accepted by many classroom personnel of the participating 
schools^ annual attrition among staff of the respective 
schools, new aasigninents and other personnel shifts may 
require continuing orientation programs to inform all 
teachers about avoiilable services. In order that" the 
support services of the McKinley Complex Resource Center 
may be utilized to the maKimum the following suggestions 
are offered for considerations 

a. .Prepare an orientation brochure describing services of 
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the Complex Resource Center to be discrlbuttd to all 
teachers and other persons lncludiri| pareiits and outside 
agency personnel within the McKinley Complex, or 

b. Develop an automated audio-visual orientation program 
^ (film strips or slides with an audio taped narration) 

..i?^^^^^*^^® illustrate the Complex Resource Center 
services* 

c. Identify and^select key persons (school counselor, 
administrator^ departmental or grade level chairman) 
to be responsible for their school- s feedback system 
to the complex resource unit. 

If an operational handbook or manual is not now avails 
able, it is recommended that one be preparad and copies 
of it placed at the participating schools mth key con- 
tacts within th e schools* The handboolc or tnanual 
should describe step by step procedures to answer - - - 
auestions such as 1) How to handle Title I purchase 
orders; 2) DPT teacher contacts; 3) Ho^ to get suppliea 
or services; 4) How to plan special acfcivittes and who 
Can qualify; etc. 
The McKinley CompleK in-service teacher training unit has 
provided adequate training serviaea to participa ttng teacher 
according to responses to the questionnaire. Teacher train- 
ing services should continue to be Tnalntain at a high level 
with particular emphasis on continuing folloi^-up consulta** 
tigns by the DPT's. Specific reconunendations Include the 
following I fjrj 
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. Training for DPT^s involving skills in 1) general 
classroorn management techniques; 2) managing pupils 
engaged in individualized instructional lessons; 
3) behavior observation^ charting and analysis pro- 
cedures ; and other appropriate academic instructional 
skills. 

The DPT's should assuTne the role of a teacher-trainer 
who continually provides direction and guidance to class 
room taachers* They should operate on the premise that 
if they were highly successful in helping teachers 
assigned to them, they would eventually '"work themselves' 
out of a job J' DPT's should not limit their consulta- 
tipn services to academic needs but also include beha- 
vioral management consultations to teachers who are con*- 
tinually exhibiting difficulties in dealing with dls- 
_ ruptlve5..passlve-,or^unproductlve -classroom behaviorsr^™ 

Training for classroom teachers involving 1) specify^ 
, ing educational objectives and the methods to utilize 
the techniques of ^'Ceaching by objectives;'* 2) prin- 
ciples and practices of individualized instruction; 
3) principles and practices of team teaching; 4) class- 
room management techniques featuring contingency manage- 
ment and other related motivational techniques; 5) 
classroom design for efficient and productive pupil 
management; 6) self ^instructional concepts and practices | 
7) ways to modify self teaching behavior from dominant 
negative and neutral behaviors to highly positive teach- 
behaviors , 
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Though tiachers are often exposed to new techniques , 
promising approaches , and Innovative curricijlt^ materials 
and devices J little effort Is usually directed toward 
establishing desirable changes in the clasaroom be* 
havior of the teachers* (This assumption m^y or may 
not be the case with training efforts of the HcKlnley 
CompleK*) Previous and current teacher traltling efforts 
continue to emphasise the "why" without the "how to*' 
in overcoming classroom management problems* The above 
two recoDnmendatlons are Intended to provlce school 
personnel an opportunity to learn new skilli and 
receive continuous on-^site guidance and direction by 
DPT's to effect changes in their peraonal teaching 
behavior* 

Training for school counaelora and compleK support staff 
ihvblving ir Sefiavidr /obaeKr^Hdn ^ charting ind analysis 
procedures; 2) skills in behavioral intervention plan- 
ning; and other related skills that will enable Chetn 
to function more effectively as behavioral cpnaultants 
to classroom personnel. 

It Is becoming Increasingly evident that thi traditional 
practices of counselors based on client cenfteved approaches 
with a heavy reliance on verbal conOTunication Is inade^ 
quate to meet the individual needs of all pupila in a 
given school* Effectiveness of such approaches and 
practices is also questioned. On the other han^i there 
are indications that counselors who Include h^havloral 
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intervention ^onsuitafcipns in their I'epetolre of 
skilli have been highly successful in coping wiftt the 
ipecifie problems of referred pupils. It ii not suggest 
ed that school cous^' ^^if^^':? .*nf^<S oth^r iupport personnel 
abaoloR thtir c^tm'i ^>ikllls and practices but rfither 
to incoypotfet:© additional skills and practices that 
may help to i^eduee the current owrburdenlng of 
counselor services. 

B. SKCIFIC RECOWMENDATiONS TO tm MCKINMY COMPLEX RESOURCE GENTER 

The McKinley Csraplex Resource Center^ formerly 
located at Royal Elementary School classrooma^ will movm to the 
Kauluwela Eleraentary School beginning in Septwberj 1972, All 
ESEA Title I activitiea will continue to be cwrdinated through 
this units including 1) preparation of project proposali^ 2) pre- 
paration of operating budget and program allocations within the 
McKinlay CompleKs 3) coordinate the collection of appropriate data, 
4) arrange and/or conduct in-service training workshops^ 5) eKtend 
.asseaament and presoriptive services to qualified Tie5: % . ^wAls 

for participating schoolSj and 6) arrange for the purchas^^a'wd dis-* 

\ 

tribution of educatiotisl materlali and supplier for Title 1 activi- 
ties in the various schools, the role and functions of the CorapleK 
Resource Center has been vast and continues to be complicated from 
the outsider's point of view* The Complex Resource Center staff , 
l@d by Ms* Rosalie Chantiny, has eKerted cormnendable efforts to 
improve and atreamlln^ its operations to TnaKimt^e efficiency and 
effectiveness* 
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The following recommendations are offered to further Increase 

the effectiveness of the program- (These reconmendatlona are in 

addition to those specified in the previous section.) 

1* Record Keeping - Previously the various data was catego* 

ri^ed by school^ budgetp and various aetivities which 

resulted in soine confuaion - particularly by the evaluator# 

when it was necessary to assess such information- A more 

systematic procedure for record keeping should be as tab* 

llshed and maintained. It is recoiOTended that one stan* 

dard systetn would alleviate some of the confusion and help 

to itnprove the data collection and analysis process • 

Note* The Complex has already decided to implement a 
''school by school'' record keeping system beginning in 
September, 1972. It is also apparent that pereonnel of 
the McKinley Complex Resource Center utilige the available 
data in their decision making process* 

2. Educational materials - The access to instructional mater-* 
iali should not solely be dspendent on assessment resultsv 
rather a materials bank at each school should also be 
eatablished and teachers taught to utilize its services 
to select and use appropriate materials and devices. Pro-' 
cedures for borrowing materials should be established and 
it should provide for regular rotation of such materials 
among participating teachers* Classroom teachers should 
also be given guidance in utilizing the services of the 
Teacher Assist Center (AAC) which is conveniently located 
within the Complex area and, further, skills tp prepare 
useful teacher*made instructional materials* 

3* Indiyljualiged _ln5tjcu_c_tlgfl_clasi models - It may be 
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appropriate to identify and designate model or demonstra- 
tion clasirooms that are effectively utllig^lng concepts 
and practices of individualized instructibn, ThiB will 
enable other regular claisroom teachers the opportunity 
to observe and possibly practice individualization tecli* 
niques and proGedures, 

(Obviously this racoOTendation supp lament i the recomnen* 
dations for training services •) 

C. MODIFIED CURRICULA 

Although there was Inadequate evidence to substantiate it 5 
the Modified Curricula component of the McKlnley CompleK Title I 
prograci itemed to be one of the more outstanding programs within 
the CompleK* It was also interesting to note that the counselors 
and administrators at HcKinley High School did not Identify the 
Modified Curricula component as a special project only for quali* 
^fied and Identified student sv- RatEeyv^ they operated- what was 
apparently a total guidance program that included services to all 
students within the high schdol - portions of it financed and 
designed to aid pupils who qualifad under the ESEA Title 1 cri* 
teria* this "mining" or integration of Title I and general 
fund counseling services paired with special remedial academic 
activities de^emphasiged the classification of students according 
to socio-economic categories thus avoiding the usual labeling of 
"poor" students which is prevalent in many ot^er secondary schools 

RecoraBiendations offered to the modified curricula componentSs 
herein^ are intended to further improve their effectiveness and 
accountability : 
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1. Maasurement data " More specific observable and measurable 
indicators of behavioral and attltudinal changas are 
needed. All reinedial classes should be requirad to submit 
pre and post test data on academic achievement - no such 
data is currantly available, A standardised attltudinal 
test should be selected and administered to uniformly 
measure changes involving how the student views himsalfi 
the school and the environment. 

2, Individualised instruction - Every effort should be made 
to secure or develop more appropriate individualiaed self^ 
instructional materials for the academic activities. The 
evaluators' classroom observations also indicated insuffi- 
cient space for equtpnient and acconnnodations for all of 
the referred students. Some high school teachers also 
indicated the need for more vocational and business educa- 
tion materials for their students, 

3* Motivational techniques - It was apparent that a member 
of high strength activities were utilised as rewards for 
display of acceptable and desirable school behaviors. 
However^ there was little evldnnce that this was achieved 
objectively and consistently. It is recommended that 
modified curricula personnel acquire specific skills in 
behavior modification techniques in order to achieve 
greater consistency and fairness for participating pupils. 

ASSESSMENT kW PRESCRIPTION 

The recommendations in this section will be divided for th-?. 
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A & P Team and the schools receiving A 6? P services, 
1. Assessment and Prescription Team 



Every Diagnostic and Prescriptive Teacher (DPT) on the 
Complex resource unit staff was assigned to one or more 
achools* The DPT served as an important corranunication 
link between the Complex resource unit and the schools. 
They were based at the Royal Elementary School Complex 
office (DPT-s will be directly placed in their respective 
schools during the ensuing 1972-73 school year) and oper- 
ated from this central facility* 

.» 

The DPT's primary function was to test students and pres- 
cribe appropriate instructloMl materials to meet the 
academic needs of the referred student* They handled 
assessments and prescriptions for entire classes^ small 
groups within given classes and individual referrals* 

No two workers are expected to perform their jobs Identi* 
caliy and it is also assumed that some DPT's were mo'^ 
skilled and experienced th.^^n rthers* In light of C • 
assumptions the following recommendations are offered to 
Improve the overall effectiveness of the servlce^delivery 
system of the resource unit services » 

a. Follow- up - Every. effort to maintain consistent or 
Increased follow-up services should be eKerted* 
Although many teachers (particularly those with class- 
wide referrals) indicated eKcellent CPT follow-up, the 
complaint most frequently mentioned by others was the 
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lack of follow-up. 

Interviews with teachers indloated that the DPT's 
tested adequately, but some left materials with the 
teacher and infrequently re-^vislLttd the classroom. It 
is apparent that some communication gaps existed be- 
tween the referring teachers and the DPT*s* DPT 
priorities should be more effectively communicated 
to all teachers. 

The development of some kind of '^reaetionj follow-*up" 
sheet should be considered to enable taaehers to pro- 
vide feedback of materials and procedures prescribed 
by the DPT* This latter suggestion inay help to estab- 
lish a fl^lTier DPT-teacher relationship enabling the 
DPT^s to quickly identify further needs* 
C Qiimiu n i c a_t i o n - As It was cited above ^ the problems 
bet\^een DPT's and referral teachers can be Improved 
wi th increased speci f ic communica tion * Prescriptions 
can include more alternatives to teachers in order to 
enable them to "choose" rather than feel they must 
comply to a "demand". Many teachers indicated that 
they h,^d to try an approach becau^^e the "DPT said so", 
(This was not necessarily the DPT^s desire but a mis* 
interpretation of suggestions by the teachers receiv- 
ing the service* It may b^ possible that classroom 
teachers - particularly those unaccustomed to receiv- 
ing consultations - need to be taught how to seek and 
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utilize consultation serviaes.) 

c- Train teachtrs - DPT's should continue to amphasiEe 

demonatrations and modeling pf appropriate instructional 
procedures in order to help the teachers acquire more 
efficient techniques for effective teaching outcomes. 
Classroom teachers need to acquire more ' ills in 
appropriate and frequent testing 5 analyzing^ diagnosing 
and prescribing ins true tlonal activities on individual 
basis* The goal of every DPT should be that all teach- 
ers will eventually be as skilled that they are. 

d. Service d^e livery system - As it was indicated previous- 
ly, there exists some misunderstandings and gaps re*' 
garding the availability - of DPT services* In addition 
to impravi.ng the communications between teachers and 
DPT's iv is recoiinni^nded that the service delivery 
systeTt? ^hi DPT's be reviewed and corrected or 
improved where nacessary and appropriate* It Is anti- 
cipated that some of the misunderstanding and miscon^ 
ception about DPT services will alleviate next fall 
when they are assigned directly ^ithin the schools 
they will work with* / 

Schools Receiving DPT Services 

a. Testing - k remedial program and the related services 
can only be effective as the reliability and validity 
of tests administered to measure changes among the 
pupils. It is strongly recommended that partic^isating 
schools and teachers adhere to the procedures and 
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schedules established for tests and other measurements 
prescribed for the program* 
b* Data collection ^ Educational decisions should be 

based on objective data that is systematically moni- 
tored and recorded. Appropriate school personnel 
should maka every effort to maintain a systematic data 
collection procedure as prescribed and scheduled for 
the program , 

^* Specifying behavioral obie_ctives - During the direct 
obser ^ J/.r . £ classroom functioning by the evaluation 
team, a few of the classes did not exhibit well defined 
observable behavioral objectives. ("Well defined" 
was determined by the observer 5 meaning that the pupil 
and the teacher were not in agreement as to what the 
tasks were for the day.) Clearly specified behavioral 
objectives are necessary if the classes are to func- 
tion efficiently and proc'.uctlvely - refer back to the 
General Recommend^f tions of this report, 

d, I^ndiyidua lizatlon Classroom educational activities 
need to be structured to meet Individualized needs if 
every learner is to be viewed as a unique individual* 
This, .does not imply that teachers must structure one"" 
to-one tutnrlng to accomplish individualization. Acti* 
vlties ar : rein forcements should be planned to accom- 
modate the -t^cds of the Individual pupil rather than 
the convenience of the teacher or the school* 
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E. ENRIC^ENT ACTIVITIES 

Enrichment actli-ltieSj including the afterschool recreational 
activities and short- term camping trips, are vital for the success 
of the Title I programs. Pleasurable aetivitles apparently provide 
rewarding and positive aatisfaction for its participants, tnany of 
whom have no other opportunity to participate in such organized 
activities. These activities, strengthen positive attitutes to- 
wards school and its related academic tasks when they are associated 
directly with, the sohool^ the classroom and academic tasks and 
paired ^ith appropriate social approval and recognition. The par- 
ticipating staffj all of whoin are apparently dedicated educatorSj 
devoted countless hours to make the activities program a highly suc- 
cessful one. E/ery effort should be eKerted to continue and improve 
the existing prograiTi. 

1. Procurement of supplies = Interviews and ques tlonnail'es 
revealed that many of the activity leaders were often 
frustrated with the bureaucratic "red tape" Involved In 
securing necessary supplies and materials for th*p' v acti-^ 
vities* This often diminished the good intentions of 
activity leaders and others who wanted to help ma' e 
school and leatTilng more enjoyable for the pupils^ As It 
Is recommended in a previous section^ guidelines and 

Instructions for purchasing procedures should be clearly 

/ 

communicated to the activity leaders in order to facili- 
tate and expedite the acquisition of materials and supplies. 
The assistance of the DOE Business Office should be 
secured to look Into possible solutions to reduce some 
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of the "red tape'- of pumha sing ^procedures . 

2. Cooperattng aRericleg - Schools should continue to snek 
"outside'' help when feasible, to accoOTngdate and conduct 
enrichment activities* The McKlnley Complex schools are 
Iwcated in the heart of Honolulu near a number of private 
and public recreational and group work agencies. This 
recontmendation inay require District of Departmental level 
assistance to arrange and implement, 

3. Roles of activity leaders - \^Bt may also be attributable 
to inadequate communication is the problem of the roles 
and functioning responsibilities of activity leaders of 
the Enrichment Activity program. Responses from the inter- 
views and questionnaires indicated concerns regarding 
scope of authority in selecting and conducting various 
activities and referral and screening responsibilities 
related to participants for their activities* Some coun- 
selors indicated that they should have the right to a 
■*free hand" with their activities ^ to carry out *'to the 
fullest" what they t^fishect to accomplish. 

4. Behavioral output indicators - Program objectives should 
be specifically ataterl in measureable and observable terms. 
Specif tc output Indicators or behavioral criteria should 

be stated separately for each activity program. Unless 
these steps are implement, it will continue to be diffi- 
cult to objectlvply assess the effectiveness of the enrich- 
ment acitvitles. Refer to item #2 under General Recommen- 
dations for speciric recommendations and comments regarding 
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objectives. The Activity Incidence Report (Appendix G) 
is suggested as one type of form to monitor and record 
specific attendance and other related non-acad^tc behav- 
ioral changes among participating pupils^ 
5* S^upP Igffl ^ ±j t a 1 a c a d em 1 c _ e n r i c hm e n t activities ~ The Model 
Cities- English Language Cultural Orientation (ELCO) pro-* 
gram has been curtailed and no replacement program has 
been plannac] for the next school year. (An orientation 
class for rilipino immigrant children with language cul- 
tural prob] : was conducted at Lanakila School under Title 
I.) The ESEA Title 1 program should make every effort to 
consider the expansion of alternative progrfflns to compen- 
sate the loss of the ELCO orientation classes and other 
similar activities. 

SirmARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. General 

a. Specify general /services and resource facilities of 
all uperating sub-components of the ESEA Title I pro- 
gram and the Special Services Team 

h* Re-^define and re-state all program objectives in 
specific observable and measurable terms 

c. Establish uniform testing and general data collection 
procedures 

dp Improve coiiTmunication between GompleK Resource Center 

staff and participating school staff 
e. Upgrade teacher personnel skills in classroom management , 
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tnanaging individualized Instructional lessons^ and pre- 
cision teaching skills 

f. Upgrade school counselor and complex support staff 
skills in hehavioral consultations 

Complex Resource Center 

a. Refine r^ord keeping proctdure^ 

b. Estahlish materials bank and instruct teacbT^i's for its 
use 

c. Develop and identify model classrooms to help proTOote 
individualized instruction processes 

Modified Curricula 

a* Select more appropriate indices instrutiients to measura 
behaviora 1 and a t tl tudina 1 changes 

b. Develop more appropriate Individualized self-instruc- 
tional materials 

Qt Establish a tnora systeTnatic and consistent motivational- 
incentive program 

Assesmnent and Prescription 

a* Hv?o\f:ft follow-up procedures and practices for DPT's 
b* topi'DVe cormnunicat ions and '■promo tional-- efforts of 
the project 

Continue to help teachers receiving services to im*- 
prove their skills 
d ^ Improve and ref ine service delivery system 

e , Participating schools should adhere stringently to 
testing scheduled and procedures 

f. Participating schools should maintain systematic data 
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collection procedures 

g. Participating schools should help teachers specify 
behavioral objectivas in the learning^teaching process 

h. Participating schools need to strass indlvidupllEation 
Enrichment Activities 

a. Establish systematic guidelinas and procaduras to 
eKpedita purchasing and other related "business" 
matters 

b. Continue to seek support of "outside" agencies as 
resources for activity programs 

Define and communicate roles of participating activity 
leaders 

d. Ra-stata program objectives into observable and mea- 
surable tarms and identify output indicators or behav^ 
ioral criteria for participating students 

e. Continue to provide supplemental academic enrichment 
Activities 
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Appendix A 
PRINCIPALS OF McRlNLEY COMPLEX SCHOOLS 

Ala Wai - Ray Blue 

Cftntral - Raymond Tengan 

Kaahutnanu - Henry Nakama 

Kalulani - Alma Whita 

Kauluwela - K^liko Chun 

Lanakila - Toma Taeakl 

Likelike - Robert Miguno 

Lunalllo - Frank Rapoao 

HcKiniey - Edniund Tonia 

Royal - Ronald Spinney 

Washington - Shinichl Watanabe 

St. Elizabeth - Reverand W. Edwin Bonsey Jr. 

St. Theresa - Sister Ann Faber Chang 

Haryknoll - Sister Anita Smith 
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AppendtK B 



UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 



School oi' Social V/ork 
Social Welfare Development and Research Center 



In corapllance with the conditions of the fundinc aiency^ the Department of 
Education has signed an agreemant with the University of Hawaii's Social 
Welfare Development and Research Center to prepare an evaluation of all 
program components of the 



project 

which Is located at your school* A teara of observer-interviewers from the 
University of Hawaii will be scheduled to visit your school In the near 
future. We will notify you of the time, date and scope of the interviews 
and observations to be conducted. 



Would you please furnish us assistance with the following : 

1* Distribute the enclosed evaluation questionnaire according to the 
names indicated on each attachment. Please Instruct the various 
personnel to mail the questionnaire directly to us in the addressed 
and stamped return envelope provided* 



Names of regular teaching and support stsrvice personnel (counselors ^ 
specialists s etcO that refer pupils ox nr -wide servl js to the 
above specified project* 



3* Names of pupils - in alphabetical order, la^^: ru;mes txrst - partici- 
pating In the above named project, 

4* Make available to our Qbserver^interviewers school records relating 
to attendances tardy , special Incident reports , grades and other per- 
tinent information about the pupils participating In the project* 

5. Please complete the enclosed questionnaire addressed to you. 

We are hopeful that all tasks related to this evaluation can be completad 
before the spring vacat'''on aommences. Your cooperation and assistance will 
be' greatly apprecirited.. 

Sincerely 5 

Robert T, Omura, Ass'C. Dir 
Jack Nagoshi- Dlractor 



i:v;*.-a4u:^:. v4VL:.^iG.:i^j.Kii for iibucaticjj pROjECT PEimsisEh 

; 1, Your name : 

J Your School _ _____ _. Phone 

J Your project Name: _ __ - ___ _ .__ _ _ .. _ . 

I Which school year did you begin your assignment with this project? 19_^^ - 19^ 

I 2, Briefly state, as best you carij the OBJECTIVES of the program component In which 

I you are involved : 



3. Your estimnte of the sKtent to which the above objective (s) was met* 
(put an X under the appropriate rating) 

' Very Well - Good V So-so - Hot Too Good * Poor 

Comments optloilal (plaase be specific ^ list major strengths or weaknesses of ti^xj 

functioning program*) 



4* Please discuss any major problem areas: 

Administration . _. . __ 

Program Content . 

Budget 

Facil; les _ 

Other , 
5, Your suggested Improvements to the program: 



Social Welfare Development and Research Center - Unlvefsity of Hawaii 
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6, Who else other than the program staff Is knowledgeable about the iraplementacion f 
and effsGtivehess of your project? (specify by name) | 

Other Aaencle s- 

Parents 1 

Othar teachurs la your ^^hool; 



7, If you had a choice would you continue to work wtthtn this program? Y€S No_ 
V/hy? . . _ 



8. Please list tha educational equipment available within your prograEn (t*e. tape 
recorders, TV set^ phDnogrGphs language m^sterp etCr) ^ll hardware items for 

; instruetionai purposes, Plecxi:^e indicate whether you use these items frequently (F) 
or Seldom (S). . . 



9. Please Itidic^te a time and place to conduct a follow-up interview if you so desire* - 

I 

Do you wish m be interviewed? Yes Ho. | 

If yes^ specify the day of weesc best for this purpose - 
Time of day ._ Place . | 

10, Please make any pertinent comment or suggestion regarding your project: 



1 



UHIVERSITY OF HAWAII 



School of Social Work 
Scfidol Wfilf/ir(3 Developmeint ancl Eeseatch CenceT 



Dear 



In a Mefliorandum of Agrcemctit signed beween the Supcrintendctiu of Education 
and Che IJnlvarslty of Hawaii ^ the Social Welfaire DevGLopment & Research 
CGflter lias been requested to condvict an evaluatian of riHl program components 
of the 

____ ._ ^ pTDjacc 

which 16 located at your school, Wc underscaiid th^t you are connected with 
this program and rGqUGSt youif assistance in obtaining Inforniation for the 
evaluatlDn* 

Th^^ eyaluatioii is required uoder CDnditions of the funding SDurce of the 
above specltled ptoject. The scope- of our evaluatlDU will covers depending 
on the objectlvBS of the progtam componeTit, analysis of data relating to 
acadctiilc achlevemerit ^ attitudinal changes j schDol attendancej tardiness ^ 
Incident reports* obseratiDnSj Interviews ^ and survey of pupils and person-^ 
nel throagh a questionnaitfe £omat. 

WotiLd yc\x please spara a f^^ minutes of your time and furnish us with your 
catidld and specific responses to the attached questiortnaite. will keep 
your rasponaes cotifidentisl ^nd have provided an addreQsed and stamped 
tecum envelope with which yoii may ditectfly mail yout completed queatioa- 
nalre* l^e will appreQlata ya\i% returning the coropleted questionnaire with 
a poscmark dAted not lateT tban » 

If you need ciore space you my urrite on the back aide of each sheet to 
complete the answers* Mevei^ only those qUisBtions appropriate to your 
situation* 

Th^nk you* 

Sincerely, 



Robert T. Omura , Ass't. Director 



Jack Nagosbi s Director 
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EVALUAMON QUESTIONMIRE FOR EElERSAt & SUPPORT SERt^lCE PEMONKEL 

I PROJECT: , i 

I I- - . .- i ^-^^-^JT.-r.- - - _^ - - ^ _ _ Lr-^-.^.^ -^^.^^ J 

[ i 

|1, Ypur nflcne ^ 



Your school _ Position Tttle 



i 



\Z, What is yQ\jt tfilatlcnship to the above stated project? % 

f 
I 

_-_ _- i 

f 



I refer pupils I provide support service^ i,e 



j I have tN7orked t^ith the staff /proj Get of the above st^ited project for the past 

i months or years (circle one) s 

I J 

13. List brief ly^ to the bsBt of your knaw ledge, the OBJECTIVES of the above project* i 
i ^ 
I 
[ 
f 
! 
I 



f 

i 
I 

|<H* What is your estimate of tho ajctent to i^hich Eha above objectives are being met? S 
« (put an X undtr your appropriate Tating) i 

! - Well Met ' Good ' So^so ^ Not Well Met ' Poor . * i 

£ » ■ 1 i ^ i f 

I J 

I 

- i 



|S* Briefly state your personal asaessiaeiiC of the project: 



Are there alt^i^tiativG sewices you t;^ould prefer? \ 

I 
I 

f In addition to the provision of alterTiattve services described above , what lugges* [ 



tions v^ouLd yoy tnake to Improve the current project 1 



t 

I \ 

i » 

I . ^^.r^.— ^^.^.^ _^ ...^^^^ ^_- - - - - - - - ______ ,___■ ■■_■■ _ , _ --.-._-_-_-_ I ■ 

f I 

r 



j 

1 6^ How many students have you referred /servLced since September, 1971? puplla ! 

I ?/. How many of those you referred were net accepted? ____ pupils | 
i; ; Llit the reasons given you for the non*acceptancei _ _ ^ 



._ — -, .- J 

r ____ _^_______________ i 

j :,: : . .. . — ^ ' - — - ■ j 

f ': ::: . j- 

i . -. • . . _ "i - 
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\ 8* 



How were you tncrciduced/inf onnied to the ^bove Ptahed project:? 
^ by Che school adintiiisttacion 

by the counselor or □che-r supyori: service peTfaoniieL 

uthet: 



I 9* 



If Che project continues al: your school j do you plaii co utilise its servicas 
next year? 



Yes 



No 



If yas^ to %^hat eiitent? 



same 



EllOTe 



less 



If noj why?^ 



! 10, 



Do you desire to bfe intervtew^d regardlug this eval^^auionV Yao ^ No 

If yes^ Specify your best day of the TOeU 

Your best tinii □£ day Loceitlon . 

Please make atiy additional DOCTment or suggestton regardlrig tliLS pxDject; 
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ERIC 



AppitidiK E 



OBSERVEH TASKS: 



1, Get rill infortnati&n - Teacher *s naniej room nurnber, period^ tiflis , 

equtpmatit (checklists , paper, pencils^) Gpt there 
at least 15 mltiuteg early. 

2, Introduce self to teacher - e^^plain that you will ba one of het 

students and that you jre to be glvfiti 
instructions and dtrecttons for el^^^^* 
roojii functioning simllat to the pupiLa 
in her alass 

- ask for inaterials to U5e 

- listen to teacher for dtreGtioiis 

- do not ask taacher for objectivea 
tasks - Just ask what you must do (i£ 
yoii were a pupil needing rMedlsl h^lp) 

3* Go through the motions of the Itis tructlDnal tasks as aastgned by tbe 
teacher 

4. AnswBr all questtotis on your checlcList - use o.cd^ 

5. Int^tviBw at Itast Z students, - answer same questions on checklist ^ 

use _^_^code 

6. Inquire about fleW trips <optional) - how often? good? fum? l#aW 
anything? 

rnqulra obout eqiilpment Cin^truct lonal such as tape tre^^DrderSj ettf* ) - 
how often do yoa u^e tt? etc, 

7- rnterv^law teacher ^b-e aura teacher Is not intervtew'ed befora i t©p# 
3 to 6 above) 

r 

8. Observe equlpnierit ^ut in the classroom 

Ask cha taacher iif ttiere are other aqulptnent In addition to th^sa m 
display in class 

Are equlptnent and itiaterlals accessible? easily seen and can be u#ed 
^ by student? non^^cces sib le. i^a. stored in Glosets? locked up ^ 
t^here the student Ib not In eye range of the equipmant or Tnate^i^Ls^ 

9. Check student att#n.d#nce 



IGO 



Observer: 



Appendix F- 1 
Time I 



Classrooiii Observation Checlclist 



V;. "=^V 



Schools 
Teacheri 



Rm, HQ* : 



Period : 



Activity I 

(circle) - Class - Small Group rndepcandent 

'^Qbserver plays student^ code (^^). 
>^Obser\far interviews student in class^ code ()^ ) . 

1. List Qb1 actives or Specific T asks for today: 

Observar Responses / Students 





Teacher 



2. Were the objectives or specific 
tasks clearly defined In the 
beginning? 

3* Did you know hot^^ to go about achieving 
the casks? 

4, Did you know whmn you did or didn't 
successfully achieve the casks? 

5. Did you coniplete Che t^sk with 
success? 

J, . Wer^s you Tecogntzed in .any my? , 

7. Could you contlniie or begin a new 
task without asklnB the teachar? 



8* Arc you doing the same thing as the 
oCher students in the clasB? 

9. Are you all using different maciBrials? 



10. Is Che class usinB the same materials 
but on different sections or pases? 

11, , Are *th0 learning raatarlftlS out .and 

easily accassible to you? 



Yes 


Ho 


Don'c 
Know 


Comineatg 
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*GKH '72 'f; 100-1 



Append t5c F-2 

Addl t iongi^gM^B ji^ tp_5 1 ud en t s : 

1, Wtmt types of field trips havQ you participated in cliis year? 
2* How often do you use thM equtpm^tit every WQek?(3^4,5 tltnes?) 



1 



2. 
3. 



V^at were the obj actives or specific tasks for the period or activity? 
(Piil in response on page 1, question 1) 

How do you linw 1£ the studeiit h^gis achieved the cask or not? 

Does m^h student toow if ha hss achieved it or not? 

If he is successful 5 Is he recogrilEed in any x^7ay? 
_ _ Y^s No Ho^? 



5* Can the scudent conclnue and st^irt a new task without your aid? 

6. list 3 m^Jor instances of how you individuolize your programi 

2. 
3. 

I, 
6. 



It^tanlng stations 

tape cassettes 
latfigusga mastet 
overhead projector 
__dndividual filmJcrip 



7. 



p reviewer 



8* Others: 
Actttidance Check; 




I* Number o£ scudents supposed to be present; 
{Prom today- s attendanca list) : 

2^ Nuinbe^' of scudents in class* ^ 



3*^ Nuwber o£ studetits unsccouTitabliS ior\ 
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Procedure for rndividual Imiderice aQports - Aattvity Groups 



Secure follo^^tng irif orniFi tioti from Janec or Carol: 
a* Name of school. 

b. Names of couxiselorg and beachers InvpLved* 

Type of acttvlty the school, 
d. Time acclvtty tcikes ptacs . 

fi. Number of students ln\folVfid in the ^idtivity. 

mke ^rr^agementH with Janet or Carol to visit counselor of the school 
The Purpose of this is to introduce you co him or her. 

Get list of nmrnm of those Gtudent^ participating in che program and 
randomly pick 5 students and lidt thern on report aheec. 

Make arrangemen t:i do calk to counBelor. 

a. Find out! 

1) Why these five were referred to the activity program. 

2) Then tvmk dovm If they iniprQ^ed Iri accordnnce to the feasoti 
that they i^ere referred. 

b. This should be thrduih the couMelor, then through the 
Ceachera if necessary * 

□ v EKamples^ ' jtm OHeloi L^ac quarter 5 fights. 

EvaluatiDn: rhls quarter 1 fight, 

C coll tac ted : coutiseior) 

Sally S^tor Poor attendance; 20 la^c quarter. 



Evaluation: 2 dny^ absent this quarter* 
(cQnCaeced: teacher) 

- d. Get as much specific daca tn relation to the child^ a prpbleni 
For instatice, i£ the child hsid nn atcendcince prDblem. get the 
exacc number of days he absent. If possible do not genaMllae, 

5* Fill in report sheat. 

6. Return the forfn to Janet or Catol, 

7. If there are any questions call J.net nt ' ^ ^^^11 
Carol at 737-5454: ^~ ^ - - ^ 
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Appendix H 



Observers 

Individual Incidence Raport 

1* School* 
2. Counselor! 

3. 



1 Type of Accivity 


Ttme Held 


Teacher 


No. of .StudGnta 



































Wafne of Studant 


Behavtor Ptob lem 


Evaluation 


Who Contict^^ 


1. 
































is. 

! 

1 









5* One paragraph summary of the type of tha type of acttvlty at the school* 
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Appendix I 



ATTENDANCE DATA 

SCHOOL . _ ' . DISTRICT 

PROJECT 



PROjECT TEACHER OR COUNSELOR OR LEADER? 



NAME OF PUPIL 
PARTICIPATING IN ABOVE PROJECT 


Nyiflter of auexcusad 
ABSENCES 


incf easi 


le^k one) 


' 1 sanie 


1st Sema 
I'bU '70 


1st Seras, 
Fall '71 








1. 


1 










2. 












3. 


-- — 











4. 












5. 


-— — 










6. 












7, 


._ ^ 










8. 












9. 




— ^ 






10. 


— «~ 










11. 




— — — — -■ 








12. 












13. 












14. 












15. 












16. 












u. 












18. 












19. 












20. 
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Name of Person. tnte:rvtswad: 
School* 

Relationshtp tp Tttlt I project: 



AppendiK J*-l 
Observer I 
Time : 



Teacher IntervlQv? Form 



1. Whut are the major prDblems of this Title I project thnt concern you? 
Why? 



2* What eire the specific strengths of cKq project) 



3. What spectfic impc-Dvemerits have you nnted amDng stud^ats partictpp tin| 
in this project? 



4. How can the school rearr^inge its program to accommDdnta their students 
if Title I xms discontinued? 



5. Are there mmy oChar, non-qualifying students who can benefit frorn thio 
type of program? 



6. What will h^.ppen to their problem (students) v;hen Title I is curcntled? 
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Appendix J-2 



7- Further questions and comments. 
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Appendix K 

^^^^^ - _ _____ _ Circle oiie; Boy Girl 

School ^ . _ Grade _____ Age 

Canp Qucs tiontia Ire 

PleciNe circle your ans^^ar to eacti qu^s ttoii- 

1, Was thlg the flrsc tlnie you haye aver gone on an overnight camping trip? 

Jgs No 

2. Would you Mica to go on iiriother canipiing crip? 

XiE Wo Not SuTe 

3. How much hav^ yov lea mod nbout the outdDors on this trip? 

Yaty m\xch Quite a Big Nqfc__lluph Nothing 

4, po );rou thLnk this csmptng trip hn.s made scHdoI move, fun? 

Yes No Ko.t^gurj 
■ 5, Do you thliik iDther kids should have chance to go to eump? 

Jm M loj Surg 

6, Which of ttieBe ^^;ou Id you Ilka to do hmst of £ill? 

gp_ cp_camp Go to scho&l S tay home 

7, Which of these %^Duld yotj like to do l&iist of all? 

S2_£S_£i!S£ Go tq ^gfihool Bmy hoine 
8* Write a sentanc€ or too about the best part of the trtp- 

9. bid you like being ^v^lth your f rLead s i^om school on this trip? 

Vs^: ^ taot Sura 

10. Did you muke new fc lends? 

Yes m 

11, Did you like h^\7iii£ oldsr kids as jijnior coyriselors? 

yge No hroe Sure ■ 



